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ANNE HEREFORD. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


CHAPTER I. 
MRS, EDWIN BARLEY. 


N express train was dashing along a line of rails in the heart of 
England. On one of the first-class carriages there had been a 
board, bearing the intimation “For Ladies Only,” but the guard had 
taken it off when the train first started. It had come many miles since. 
Seated inside, the only passenger in that compartment, was a little girl 
in deep mourning. All was black about her, save the white frills of her 
drawers, which peeped below her short, black, flounced frock. A 
thoughtful, gentle child, with a smooth, pale forehead, earnest eyes, and 
long, dark eyelashes that swept her cheek. It was a gloomy September 
day, foggy, and threatening rain—a sad@-looking day; and the child’s face 
seemed to have borrowed the aspect of the weather, pervaded, as it was, 
by a tinge of sadness. That little girl was myself, Anne Hereford. 

The train slackened speed, and glided into an important station, 
larger than any we had passed. It was striking one, and the guard came 
up to the carriage. ‘‘ Now, my little lady,” said he, “change lines here, 
and stop for ten minutes.” 

I liked that guard. He had a kind, hearty face, and he had come up 
several times to the carriage-door during the journey, asking how I got 
on. He told me he had a little girl of his own, about as old as I. 

“‘ Are you hungry?” he asked, as he lifted me from the carriage. 

“Not very, thank you. I have eaten the biscuits.” 

“Halloa! Stern!” he called out, stopping a man who was hurrying 
past. ‘Are you going with the Nettleby train ?” 

“Yes. What if I am?” was the man’s answer. He was rightly 
named Stern, for he had a stern, sour face. 
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“See this little girl. She is in the guard’s charge. To be put in the 
ladies’ carriage, and taken on to Nettleby.” 

The man gave a short nod by way of answer, and hurried away. And 
the guard took me into a large room, where crowds were pressing round 
a counter. ‘ Here, Miss Williams,” he said, to one of the young women 
behind it, “Give this little lady something to eat and drink, and take 
care of her till the Nettleby train starts. She’s to have what comes to a 
shilling.” 

“What will you take, my dear?” asked Miss Williams. 

The counter was so full of good things that I did not know what, but 
fixed at length upon a plum-tart. Miss Williams laughed, and said I 
had better eat some sandwiches first and the tart afterwards. 

She was pouring me out a cup of coffee when the guard came up 
again. ‘Your baggage is changed, little lady,” said he. ‘“‘ You'll find 
it all right at the Nettleby station. Good day.” 

“Good-bye, and thank you,” I answered, holding out my hand, that 
he might shake it. I felt sorry to part with him—he seemed like a 
friend. Soon after, the surly guard put in his head and beckoned to 
me. He marshalled me to a carriage which had a similar board upon it 
to the other, “ For Ladies Only,” and shut me in without a word. Two 
ladies sat opposite to me. They did not speak either; but they stared 
a great deal. I thought it must be at the two tarts Miss Williams had 
given me in a paper bag, and did not like to eat them. 

At the next station another lady got in, and she began talking at 
once. 

“ Are you travelling all alone, little girl ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. The guard takes care of me.” 

“‘ Have you come far ?” 

I had come from a remote part of Devonshire, the sea-coast. It 
seemed a long way to me, and I said so. 

“Will you tell me your name? I daresay it is a pretty one.” 

“Tt is Anne Hereford.” 

“Devonshire is a very nice part of the country. Have you lived in it 
all your life >” 

“Not quite. I was born in India. Mamma brought me to England 
when I was three years old.” 

“You are in deep mourning. Is it for a near relative ?” 

I did not answer. I turned to look out at the window until the tears 
should go away again. I could not bear that strangers should see them. 
The lady asked again, and presently I turned round. 

“ For mamma.” 

She was silent for some time, looking at me. “Is your papa dead 
also?” 

“ He died a long while before mamma did.” 
“ You say you were born in India: perhaps he was an officer ?” 
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“ He was Colonel Hereford.” 

“ How many brothers and sisters have you ?” 

“Not any.” 

“Where are you going to live ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know. I am going now to my Aunt Selina’s,” 

The train approached a station and the lady got out, or she probably 
would have asked me a great deal more. At the station following that, 
the two silent ladies left, and I was alone again. ‘The first thing I did 
was to eat my tarts and throw away the paper bag. After that I 
fell asleep, and remembered no more till the guard’s surly voice 
woke me. 

“This is Nettleby, if you are a-going to get out.” He said something 
about some luggage. ‘‘ How much is it?” 

** A large box and a small one, and two carpet-bags. ‘Miss Here- 
ford, passenger to Nettleby,’ is written on them. Can you please to 
tell me whether it is far to Mr. Edwin Barley’s ?” 

“T don’t know any Mr. Edwin Barley. Jem,” added he, to one of 
the porters, “see after her. I’m going to hand out her things.” 

‘*Where do you want to go, miss ?” the porter asked. 

“To Mr. Edwin Barley’s. They told me I must get out at the Net- 
tleby station, and ask to be sent on, unless a carriage met me here.” 

“You must mean Mr. Edwin Barley, of Hallam.” 

“Ves, that’s it. Is it far?” 

‘Well, Hallam’s five miles off, and the house is a mile on this side of 
it. There’s no rail, miss; you must go by the omnibus.” 

“But are you sure that Mrs. Edwin Barley has not come to meet me?” 
I asked, feeling a sort of chill. 

Not any one had come, and the porter put me into the omnibus with 
some more passengers. What a long driveitseemed! And the hedges 
and trees looked very dreary, for the shades of evening were gathering. 

At the foot of a hill the omnibus pulled up, and a man who had sat 
by the driver came round. “ Ain’t there somebody inside for Mr. Edwin 
Barley’s ?” 

“Yes; I am.” 

I got out, and the luggage was put upon the ground. ‘Two shillings, 
miss.” 

‘“‘ Two shillings !” I repeated, in an accent of alarm. 

“Why, did you expect to come for one—and inside too! It’s un- 
common cheap, is this omnibus.” 

“Oh, it is not that. But I have not any money.” 

“ Not got any money !” 

“They did not give me any. They gave the guard my fare to Net- 
tleby. Mr. Sterling said I should be sure to be met.” 

The man went up to the driver. “I say, Bill, this child says she’s got 
no money.” 
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The driver turned round and looked at me. ‘We can call to-morrow 
for it; I dare say it’s all right. Do you belong to the Barleys, miss ?” 

“Mrs. Edwin Barley is my aunt. I am come on a visit to her.” 

“ Oh, it’s all right. Get up, Joe.” 

“‘ But please,” said I, stopping the man, in an agony of fear—for I 
could see no house, nor sign of one, save a small, round, low building 
that might contain one room—‘“ which zs Mr. Edwin Barley’s? Am I 
to stay in the road with the boxes ?” 

The man laughed, said he had supposed I knew, and began shouting 
out. 

“Here, missis! You see that big green gate, miss?” he added to 
me. “Well, that leads up to Mr. Barley’s, and that’s his lodge.” 

A woman came out of the lodge, in answer to the shout, and opened 
the gate. The man explained, put the trunks inside the gate, and the 
-omnibus drove on. 

“T beg pardon that I can’t go up to the house with you, miss, but it’s 
not far, and you can’t miss it,” said she. “I have got my baby sick in 
its cradle, and dare not leave it alone. You are little Miss Hereford ?” 

“Vea.” 

“It’s odd they never sent to meet you at Nettleby, if they knew you 
were coming! But they have visitors at the house, and perhaps young 
madam forgot it. Straight on, miss, and you'll soon come to the hall 
door; go up the steps, and give a good pull at the bell.” 

There was no help for it: I had to go up the gloomy avenue alone. 
It was a broad gravel drive, wide enough for two carriages to pass each 
-other; a thick grove of trees on either side. The road wound round, 
and I had just got in sight of the house when I was startled considerably 
‘by what proved to be a man’s head projecting beyond the trees. He 
-appeared to be gazing steadfastly at the house, but turned his face sud- 
denly at my approach. But for that, I might not have observed him. 
“The face looked dark, ugly, menacing ; and I started with a spring to the 
‘other side of the way. 

I did not speak to him, or he to me, but my heart beat with fear, and 
I was glad enough to see lights from several of the windows in front of 
me. I thought it a very large house: I found afterwards that it con- 
tained eighteen rooms, and some of them small ; but then we had lived 
in a pretty cottage of six. There was no need to ring. At the open 
door stood a man and a maid-servant, laughing and talking. 

“Who are you?” cried the girl. 

“‘T want Mrs. Edwin Barley.” 

“Then I think want must be your master,” she returned. “It is 
somebody from Hallam, I suppose. Mrs. Edwin Barley cannot possibly 
see you to-night.” 

* You just go away, little girl,” added the footman. ‘ You must come 
to-morrow morning, if you want anything.” 
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Their manner was so authoritative that I felt frightened, nearly crying 
as I stood. What if they should really turn me away! 

“Why don’t you go?” asked the girl, sharply. 

“T have nowhere to.go to. My boxes are down at the gate.” 

“Why, who are you?” she inquired, in a quick tone. 

“T am Miss Hereford.” 

“Heart alive!” she whispered to the man. “I beg your pardon, miss. 
I'll call Charlotte Delves.” 

“‘What’s that? Who will you call?” broke from an angry voice at 
the back of the hall. “Call ‘Charlotte Delves,’ will you? Go in to 
your work this instant, you insolent girl. Do you hear me, Jemima?” 

“T didn’t know you were there, Miss Delves,” was the half-saucy, half- 
deprecating answer. “The young lady has come—Miss Hereford.” 

A tall, slight, good-looking woman of thirty-five or thirty-six came 
forward. I could not tell whether she was a lady or a maid. She wore 
a small, stylish cap, and a handsome muslin gown with flounces—which 
were in fashion then. Her eyes were light ; long, dark curls fell on 
either side her face, and her address was good. 

“How do you do, Miss Hereford?” she said, taking my hand. 
“Come in, my dear. We did not expect you until next week. Mrs. 
Barley is in the drawing-room.” 

“Mrs. Barley is in her chamber, dressing for dinner,” contended 
Jemima, from the back of the hall, as if intent on aggravation. 

Miss Delves made no reply. She ran upstairs, and opened a door, 
from whence came a warm glow of fire-light. ‘“ Wait there a moment,” 
she said, looking round at me. “ Mrs. Edwin Barley, the child has come.” 

“What child?” returned a voice—a young, gay, sweet voice. 

“Little Miss Hereford.” 

““My goodness! Come to-day! And I with no mourning about me, 
to speak of. Well, let her come in.” 

I knew my Aunt Selina again in a moment. She had stayed with us in 
Devonshire for three months, two years before, when she was nineteen. 
The same lovely face, with its laughing blue eyes, and its shining golden 
hair. She wore an embroidered clear-muslin white dress, with low body 
and sleeves, and a few black ribbons; jet bracelets, and a long jet chain. 

“You darling child! But what made you come in this strange way, 
without notice ?” 

“Mr. Sterling said he wrote word to you, Selina, that I should be 
here on Thursday. You ought to have had the letter yesterday.” 

“Well, so he did write; but I thought—how stupid I must have 
been !” she interrupted, with a sudden laugh. “I declare I took it to 
mean next Thursday. But you are all the more welcome, dear. You 
have grown prettier, Anne, with those deep eyes of yours.” 

I stood before her very gravely. I had dreaded the meeting, believing 
it would be one of sobs and lamentation for my mother. I had not 
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taken into’ account how careless and light-headed Selina was. I had 
called her “Selina” since, a little girl of four, I had gone on a visit to 
Keppe Carew. 

Taking off my bonnet, she kissed me several times, and then held me 
before her by my hands as she sat on the sofa. Miss Delves had gone 


out and closed the door. 

“They are not home from shooting yet, Anne, so we can have a little 
talk to ourselves. When they go to the far covers, there’s no knowing 
when they’ll be in: two nights ago they kept me waiting dinner until 
eight o’clock.” 

“Who did, Aunt Selina ?” 

“Mr. Barley, and the rest,” she answered, carelessly. ‘Anne, how 
very strange it was that your mamma should have died so quickly at 
the last! It was only two weeks before her death that she wrote to tell 
me she was ill.” 

“She had been ill longer than that, Aunt Selina——” 

“Call me Selina, child.” 

“ But she did not tell any one until she knew there was danger. She 
did not tell me.” 

“Tt was a renewal of that old complaint she had in India 
complaint.” 

I turned my head and my wet eyes from her. “ They told me it was 
her heart, Selina.” 

“Yes; ina measure, that had something to dowith it. It must have 
been a sad parting, Anne. Why, child, you are sobbing !” 

“Please don’t talk of it !” 

‘But I must talk of it: I like to have my curiosity gratified,” she said, 
in her quick way. “Did the doctors say from the first that there was 
no hope ?” 

“ Mamma knew there was no hope when she wrote to you. She had 
told me so the day before.” 

“T wonder she told you at all.” 

“Qh, Selina! that fortnight was too short for the leave-taking; for 
all she had to say to me. It will be years, perhaps, before we meet 
again.” 

“Meet again! Meet where ?” 

“In Heaven !” 

“You are a strange child!” exclaimed Selina, looking at me very 
steadfastly. ‘ Ursula has infected you, I see, with her serious notions. 
I used to tell her there was time enough for it years hence.” 

“ And mamma used to tell you that, perhaps if you put off and put off, 
the years hence might never come for you, Selina.” 

“What ! you remember that, do you ?” she said, with a smile. “ Yes, 
she used to lecture me ; she was fifteen years older than I, and assumed 
the right to do so.” 
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“* Mamma never /ectured ; what she said was always kind and gentle,” 
was my sobbing answer. 

“Yes, yes. You think me insensible now, Anne ; but my grief is over 
—that is, the violence of the grief. When the letter came to say Ursula 
was dead, I cried the whole day, never ceasing.” 

“Mamma had a warning of her death,” I continued; for it was one 
of the things she had charged me to tell to her sister Selina. 

“ Had a what, child ?” 

“A warning. The night before she was taken ill—I mean dangerously 
ill—she dreamt she saw papa in a most beautiful place, all light and 
flowers ; no place on earth could ever have been so beautiful, except the 
Garden of Eden. He beckoned her to come to him, and pointed toa 
vacant place by his side, saying, ‘It is ready for you now, Ursula.’ 
Mamma awoke then, and the words were sounding in her ears; she 
could have felt sure that they were positively spoken.” 

“And you can tell me this with a grave face, calling it a warning !” 
exclaimed Selina. 

“Mamma charged me to tell it you. She related the dream to us the 
next morning: 

“ Us / Whom do you mean, child ?” 

‘“‘ Me and our old maid Betty. She was my nurse, youknow. Mamma 
said what a pleasant dream it was, that she was sorry to awake from it ; 
but after she grew ill, she said she knew it was sent as a warning.” 

Selina laughed. ‘You have lived boxed up with that stupid old Betty 
and your mamma, child, until you are like a grave little woman. Ursula 
was always superstitious. You will say you believe in ghosts next.” 

“No, I do not believe in ghosts. I do in warnings. Mamma said 
that never a Keppe Carew died yet without being warned of it: though 
few of them had noticed it at the time.” 

“There, that will do, Anne. I am a Carew, and I don’t want to be 
frightened into watching for a ‘warning.’ You are a Carew also, by the 
mother’s side. Do you know, my poor child, that you are uot left well 
off ?” 

“Ves; mamma has told me all. I don’t mind.” 

“Don’t mind!” echoed Selina, with another light laugh. ‘That's 
because you don’t understand, Anne. What little your mamma had 
left has been sunk in an annuity for your education—eighty or 
a hundred pounds a-year, until you are eighteen. There’s something 
more, I believe, for clothes and incidental expenses.” 

“T said I did not mind, Selina, because I am not afraid of get- 
ting my own living. Mamma said that a young lady, well-educated 
and of good birth, can always command a desirable position as gover- 
ness. She told me not to fear, for God would take care of me.” 

“Some money might be desirable for all that,” returned my aunt, in a 
tone that sounded full of irreverence to my unaccustomed ears. “The 
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maddest step Colonel Hereford ever took was that of selling out. He 
thought to better himself, and he spent and lost the money, leaving your 
mamma with very little when he died.” 

“T don’t think mamma cared much for money, Selina.” 

“T don’t think she did, or she would not have taken matters so 
quietly. Do you remember, Anne, how she used to go on at me when 
I said I should marry Edwin Barley ?” 


“Yes ; mamma said how very wrong it would be of you to marry for - 


money.” 

‘Quite true. She used to put her hands to her ears when I said } 
hated him. Now, what are those earnest eyes of yours searching me 
for ?” 

Do you hate him, Selina !” 

“T am not dying of love for him, you strange child.” 

“One day a poor boy had a monkey before the window, and you 
said Mr. Edwin Barley was as ugly as that. Is he ugly ?” 

Selina burst into a peal of ringing laughter. ‘Oh, he is very hand- 
some, Anne; as handsome as the day: when you see him you shall 
tell me if you don’t think so. I——. What is the matter? What are 
you looking at ?” 

As I stood before my aunt, the door behind her seemed to be pushed 
gently open. I had thought some one was coming in ; and said so. 

“The fire-light must have deceived you, Anne. That door is kept 
bolted ; it leads to a passage communicating with my bed-room, but we 
do not use it.” 

“T am certain that I saw it open,” was my answer; and an un- 
pleasant, fanciful thought came over me that it might be the man I 
saw in the avenue. “It is shut now; it shut again when I spoke.” 

She rose, walked to the door, and tried to open it, but it was fast. 

“You see, Anne. Don’t you get fanciful, my dear; that is what 
your mamrea was,” and I shook my head in answer. 

“Selina, did not Mr. Edwin Barley want me to go to Mrs. Hemson’s, 
instead of coming here ?” 

“Who told you that ?” 

“T heard Mr. Sterling talking of it with mamma.” 

“Mr. Edwin Barley did, little woman. Did you hear why he 
wished it ?” 

“No.” 

“You should have heard that, it was so flattering tome. He thought 
I was too giddy to take charge of a young lady.” 

** Did he?” 

“But Ursula would not accept the objection. It could not matter 
for a few weeks, she wrote to Mr. Edwin Barley, whether I were giddy or 
serious, and she could not think of consigning you, even temporarily, 
to Mrs. Hemson. Ah! my cousin Frances Carew and I took exactly 
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opposite courses, Anne: I married for money, she for love. She met 
an attractive stranger at a watering-place, and married him.” 

“ And it was not right ?” 

“Tt was all wrong. He was a tradesman. A good-looking, educated 
man; I grant that; but a tradesman. Never was such a thing heard of, 
as for a Carew to stoop to that. You see, Anne, she had learnt to 
like him before she knew anything of his position, or who he was. He 
was a visitor at the place, just as she was. Of course she ought to have 
given him up. Not she; she gave herself and her money to him, and a 
very pretty little fortune she had.” 

“Did she marry in disobedience ?” 

“That cannot be charged upon her, for she was alone in the world, 
and her own mistress. But a Carew of Keppe Carew ought to have 
known better.” 

“She was not of Keppe Carew, Selina.” 

“She was. Don’t you know that, Anne? Her father was Carew of 
Keppe Carew; and when he died without a son, his brother, your 
mamma’s father and mine, became Carew of Keppe Carew. He died 
in his turn, leaving no son, and Keppe Carew and its broad lands went 
to a distant man, the male heir. We three Carews have all married 
badly, in one way or another.” 

Mrs. Edwin Barley was speaking dreamily then, as if forgetting any- 
body heard her. 

“She, Frances, married Hemson the tradesman, throwing a barrier 
between herself and her family ; Ursula married Colonel Hereford, to 
wear out a few of her best years in India, and then to die in poverty, 
and leave an unprovided-for child; and I have married him, Edwin 
Barley. Which is the worst, I wonder ?” 

I thought over what she said in my busy brain. Few children had 
sO active a one. 

“Selina, you say you married Mr. Edwin Barley because he is rich.” 

“Well.” 

“Why did you, when you were rich yourself?” 

“JZ rich? You will count riches differently when you are older. 
Why, Anne, do you know what my fortune was? Four thousand 
pounds. Ursula had the same, and she and Colonel Hereford spent it. 
That put a notion in my father’s head, and he tied mine up tight 
enough, securing it to my absolute use until I die.” 

“Will it be Mr. Barley’s when you die, Selina ?” 

“Were I to die before next Monday, it would be yours, pussy, for it 
is so settled. After that, if I die without a will, it would go to Mr. 
Edwin Barley ; but I shall be of age next Monday, and then can make 
one. I think it must be my first care—a. will;” she laughed. “So 
munificent a sum to dispose of! Shall I leave it to you ?” 

The room-door was pushed open, and some one entered. A shortish 
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man, of nearly forty years, in a velveteen shooting-coat and gaiters, and 
with a dark face: the same dark face that looked out from the trees in 
the avenue. I shrank round Selina with a sudden fear. Not that the 
features were particularly ill-favoured in themselves, but so dark and 
stern. And the remembrance of the fright was on me still. 

“Where are you coming to, child?” she said. “This is Mr. Edwin 
Barley.” 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE WOOD. 


Tuat Mr. Fdwin Barley!. My imagination had been setting him 
down for a robber at least; and the thought flashed over me—How 
could Selina have married him? Another thought came with it—Had 
he been the intruder at the door? 

‘Who is that, Selina?” he asked, in a very strong, determined voice, 
but not an unpleasing one. 

“ Anne Hereford. Fancy my making so stupid a mistake as to con- 
clude it was next Thursday the lawyer meant. And she has had to 
find her way from Nettleby, in the best way she could.” 

He looked at me with his black eyes, the blackest eyes I had ever 
seen. Either they wore a warning expression, or I fancied so, and I 
took it to mean I was not to say I saw him watching the house from the 
avenue. No fear, after that, that I should speak of it. 

“Did you walk from Nettleby, little one?” 

‘No, sir. I came in the omnibus to the gate.” 

“‘She has been asking me if you were very handsome ; and I told her 
to wait and see,” observed Selina, with a laugh, and somehow it grated 
on my ears. He made no reply in words, but his brow contracted a 
little. 

“ How is it you are home before the others?” she resumed. “ And 
where are they lingering? Charlotte Delves says the dinner is 
spoiling.” 

“They cannot be far behind,” was Mr. Edwin Barley’s answer. “ T’ll 
go and dress.” 

As he went out of the room we heard sounds of voices and laughter. 
Selina opened the window, and I stood by her. The night had grown 
clearer, the moon was bright. Three gentlemen, dressed something like 
Mr. Edwin Barley, were approaching the house with game, guns, and 
dogs. 

“Can you see them by this light, Anne ?” 

“T can see that two are young, and one looks old. He has gray 
hair.” 

“Not very old, not more than fifty—but he is so stout. It is the 
parson, Mr. Martin.” 
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“Do parsons go out shooting, Selina ?” 

“Only when they can get the chance,” she laughed. “That young 
one is Philip King, a ward of Mr. Edwin Barley’s. He and I are not friends 
at all, and I do what I can to vex him. He is terribly ill-tempered.” 

“Ts he !” 

“ He fell in love with me at Easter, the silly boy! Fancy that! One 
can’t think it was in earnest, you know, but it really seemed like it. I 
asked him if he would like his ears boxed, and Mr. Edwin Barley gave 
us both a sharp talking-to, saying we ought to be sent to school 
again.” 

“ Both! But if it was not your fault ?” 

“Mr. Edwin Barley said it was my fault,” she returned, with a laugh. 
“Perhaps it was. He has not, as I believe, liked Philip King since.” 

“Who is the other one with them, Selina?” I asked, as the gentlemen 
below disappeared. 

“The other is George Heneage—a great friend of mine. Hush! he 
is coming up.” 

George Heneage entered. A young man, tall, slender, active; with 
a pale, pleasant face, and dark wavy hair. He hada merry smile, and I 
thought I had never seen any one so nice-looking. Mrs. Edwin Barley 
moved to the fire, and he took her hand in greeting. 

“Well! And how have you been all day? Dull?” 

It was the pleasantest voice! Quite a contrast after that of Mr. 
Barley. 

“ Much any of you care whether I am dull or gay,” she returned in 
answer, half laughing, half pouting. ‘The partridges get all your time, 
just now. I might be dead and buried before any of you came home to 
see after me.” 

“We must shoot, you know, Selina. One of us, at any rate, came 
home a couple of hours ago—Barley.” 

“‘Not tome. He has but just come in. You must be mistaken.” 

“Look here. I was away for a short while from the party, seeing 
after the horse I lamed the other day, and when I got back, Barley had 
vanished : they thought he had gone to look after me. Perhaps he had 
in one sense, the great simpleton—Hallo ! who’s that ?” He broke off, 
seeing me for the first time, as I stood partly within the shade of the 
window-curtain. 

“It is little Anne Hereford. She has come a week before I expected 
her. Anne, come forward, and let Mr. Heneage make love to you. It 
is a pastime he favours.” 

He lifted me up by the waist, looked at me, and put me down again. 

“A pretty little face to make love to. How old are you ?” 

“ Eleven, sir.” 

“Eleven!” he echoed, in surprise. “I should have taken you for 
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nine at the very most. Eleven ! 
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“ And eleventeen in sober sense,” interposed Selina, in her lightest 
and most careless manner. “I suppose children are so who never 
live with brothers and sisters. You should hear her talk, George! 
I tell her, her mamma and nurse have made an old woman of her.” 

“Dare I venture to your presence in this trim, Mrs. Edwin Barley ?” 

The speaker was the Rev. Mr. Martin, who came slowly in, 
pointing to his attire. “It is Barley’s fault, and you must blame him, 
not me,” he continued. “Barley invited me to say grace at your table 
to-day, and then disappeared, keeping us waiting for him until now, and 
giving me no time to go home and make myself presentable.” 

‘* Never mind, Mr. Martin, there are worse misfortunes at sea,” she 
said, in that charmingly attractive manner that she could sometimes use. 
“T have sat down with gentlemen in shooting-coats before to-day, and 
enjoyed my dinner none the worse for it. Is that you, Miss Delves ?” 

Footsteps were passing the open door, and Miss Delves came in. 
“‘Did you speak, Mrs. Edwin Barley ?” 

“Yes. Take this child, please : she must have some tea. Anne, 
dear, ask for anything to eat that you best fancy. You shall come up 
again after dinner.” 

We went to a small parlour on the ground floor—Miss Delves said it 
was her own sitting-room—and rang the bell. The maid who had been 
gossiping at the front door came in to answer it. 

“Are you at tea yet, Jemima ?” 

“Ves, Miss Delves.” 

“TI thought so. There’s no regularity unless I am about everywhere 
myself. Bring in a cup for Miss Hereford, and some bread and butter.” 

They both left the room. I supposed that Miss Delves was going to 
dine presently, for a cloth was spread over one end of the table, with a 
knife and fork, the cruet-stand and salt-cellar, glasses, and a decanter of 
wine. Presently, Jemima came back with a small tray, that had my tea 
upon it. She seemed a free-and-easy sort of girl, sat down in a chair, 
and began chattering. Another servant came in with a small jar of 
preserves. 

“Miss Delves has sent some jam for the young lady, if she’d like it. 
Or will she take a slice of cold meat first, she says ?” 

“T’ll have the jam, please.” 

“That’s right, miss,” laughed Jemima. “Sweets is good.” 

“ Arn’t you coming to your tea, Jemima? There'll be a fuss if she 
comes in and finds you have not begun it.” 

“Bother the tea! We are not obliged to swallow it down just at the 
minute she pleases,” was the answer of Jemima. 

“T say,” exclaimed the other, suddenly, “what do you think I saw? 
Young Kin “9 





Jemima gave her a warning shake of the head, and pointed to me. 
The conversation was dropped to a whisper, in which I once caught the 
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words, “that handsome George Heneage.” Presently steps were heard 
approaching, and the two maids disturbed themselves. Sarah caught 
up the plate of bread and butter, and stood as if she were handing it to 
me, and Jemima stirred the fire vigorously. It had been warm in the 
day, but the bit of lighted fire in the grate looked pleasant in the autumn 
evening. The footsteps passed on. 

“How stupid you are! startling one for nothing!” exclaimed 
Jemima. 

“I thought it was Charlotte Delves. It sounded just like her foot.” 

“She’s in the kitchen, and won’t come out of it till the dinner’s gone 
in. She’s in one of her tempers to-day.” 

“Ts Charlotte Delves the mistress ?” I could not help asking. 

Both the maids burst out laughing. “She would like to be, miss ; and 
she is, too, in many things,” answered Jemima. “When young madam 
came home first——” 

“Hush, Jemima! she may go and repeat it again.” 

Jemima looked at me. “No: she does not look like it. You won’t 
go and repeat in the drawing-room the nonsense we foolish servants 
talk, will you, Miss Hereford ?” 

“Of course I will not. Mamma taught me never to carry tales; she 
said it made mischief.” 

“ And so it does, miss,” cried Jemima. “ Your mamma was a nice 
lady, I’m sure! Was she not Mrs. Edwin Barley’s sister ?” 

Before I had time to answer, Charlotte Delves came in. We had 
not heard her, and I thought she must have crept up on tiptoe. Sarah 
made her escape. Jemima took up the jam-pot. 

“What are you waiting for?” she demanded, with asperity. 

‘“‘T came in to see if the young lady wanted anything, ma’am.” 

“When Miss Hereford wants anything, she will ring.” 

Jemima retired. I went on with my tea, and Miss Delves began ask- 
ing me questions about home and mamma. We were interrupted by a 
footman. He was bringing the fish out of the dining-room, and he laid 
the dish, with the fish-sauce, down on the table. Miss Delves turned 
her chair towards it, and began her dinner. I found that this was her 
usual manner of dining, but I thought it a curious one. The dishes, as 
they came out of the dining-room, were placed before her, and she 
helped herself. Her other meals she took when she pleased, Jemima 
generally waiting upon her. I did wonder who she could be. 

It seemed that I had to sit there a long while. I was then taken up- 
stairs by Jemima, and my hair brushed. It hung down in curls all round, 
and Jemima pleased me by saying it was the loveliest brown hair she 
ever saw. Then I was marshalled to the drawing-room. Jemima 
opened the door quietly, and I went in, seen, I believe, by nobody. It 
was a large room, of a three-cornered shape, quite full of bright furni- 
ture. Selina’s grand piano was in the angle. 
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Standing before the fire, talking, were the clergyman and Mr. Edwin 
Barley. A stranger might have taken the one for the other, for the 
clergyman was in his sporting clothes, and Mr. Barley was all in black, 
with a white neckcloth. On a distant sofa, apparently reading a news- 
paper, sat Philip King; his features were handsome, but they had a 
very cross, disagreeable expression. He held the newspaper nearly 
level with his face, and I saw that his eyes, instead of being on it, were 
watching the movements of Mrs. Edwin Barley. She was at the piano, 
not so much singing or playing, as trying scraps of songs and pieces; 
Mr. Heneage standing by and talking to her. I went quietly round by 
the chairs at the back, and sat down on the low footstool at the corner 
of the hearth. The clergyman saw me and smiled: Mr. Barley did not ; 
he stood with his back to me. He also seemed to be watching the piano, or 
those at it, as he spoke in a low, confidential tone with the clergyman. 

“‘T disagree with you entirely, Barley,” Mr. Martin was saying. “ Rely 
upon it, he will be all the better and happier for following a profession. 
Why! at Easter he had made up his mind to read for the Bar !” 

“Young men are changeable as the wind, especially those whom for- 
tune has placed at ease in the world,” replied Mr. Barley. ‘‘ Philip was 
red-hot for the Bar at Easter, as you observe; but something appears to 
have set him against it now.” 

“You, as his guardian and trustee, should urge him to take it up ; or, 
if not that, something else. A life of idleness plays the very ruin with 
some natures ; and it strikes me that Philip King has no great resources 
within him to counteract the mischief of non-occupation. . What is the 
amount of his property ?” resumed Mr. Martin, after a pause. 

“ About eighteen hundred pounds a year the estate brings in.” 

“Nonsense! I thought it was only ten or twelve.” 

“Eighteen, full. Reginald’s was a long minority, you know.” 

“Well, if it brought in eight-and-twenty, I should still say give him a 
profession. Let him have some legitimate work ; occupy his hands and 
his head, and they won’t get into mischief. That’s sound advice, mind, 
Barley.” 

“ Quite sound,” rejoined Mr. Barley; but there was a tone in his 
voice throughout, that to me seemed to tell either of want of sincerity 
or else of a knowledge that to urge a profession on Philip King would 
be wrong and useless. At this period of my life people used to reproach 
me with taking up prejudices, likes and dislikes; as I grew older, [ 
knew that God had gifted me in an eminent degree with the faculty of 
reading human countenances and human tones. 

“TI have no power to force a profession upon him,” resumed Mr. 
Barley ; “and I should not exercise it if I had. Shall I tell you why ?” 

“Well.” 

“T don’t think his lungs are sound. In my opinion, he is likely to 
go off as his brother did.” 
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“Of consumption !” hastily uttered the clergyman: and Mr. Barley 
nodded. 

“Therefore, why urge him to fag at acquiring a profession that he 
may not live to exercise ?” continued Mr. Barley. ‘‘ He looks anything 
but well; he is nothing like as robust as he was at Easter.” 

Mr. Martin turned his head and attentively scanned the face of Philip 
King. “I don’t see anything the matter with him, Barley; except that 
he looks uncommonly cross. I hope you are mistaken.” 

“T hope Iam. I saw a whole row of medicine phials in his room 
yesterday : when I inquired, he told me they contained steel medicine— 
tonics—the physician at Oxford had ordered them. Did you ever notice 
him at dinner—what he eats ?” 

“ Not particularly.” ' 

“Do so, then, on the next opportunity. He takes scarcely anything. 
The commencement of Reginald’s malady was loss of appetite: the 
doctors prescribed tonics for him. But they did not succeed in saving 
him. 

Once more Mr. Martin turned his eyes on Philip King. “How old 
was Reginald King when he died ?” 

“Twenty-three. ‘Three years older than Philip is now.” 

“Well, poor fellow, I hope he will outlive his weakness, whatever 
may cause it, and get strong again. That money of his would be a 
nice windfall for somebody to drop into,” added the clergyman, after a 
pause. “ Who is heir-at-law ?” 

“T am.” 

“You !” 

“Of course I am,” was the quiet reply of Mr. Edwin Barley. 

“Nurse him up, nurse him up, then,” said the clergyman, jokingly. 
“ Lest, if anything did happen, the world should say you had not done 
your best to prevent it; for you know you are a dear lover of money, 
Barley.” 

There may have been a great deal more said, but I did not hear it. 
My head had sought the wall for its resting-place, and sleep stole 
over me. 

What I felt most glad of, the next morning, was to get my purse. 
There were twenty-seven shillings in it; and old Betty had caused it to 
be put in one of the boxes, vexing me. “ People in the train might rob 
me of it,” she said. 

Jemima waited on me at dressing, and I had breakfast in Miss 
Delves’s parlour. Afterwards I went up to Mrs. Edwin Barley, in the 
drawing-room. She was in mourning, deep as mine. 

“‘T had been tempted to put it off for a cool dress yesterday evening,” 
she said to me. ‘ What with the dinner, and the fire they w// have, 
though I am sure. it is not weather for it, I feel melted in black. The 
fire is kept large to please Philip King. So Miss Delves informed me 
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when I remonstrated against it the other day. He must be of a chilly 
nature.” 

Remembering what I had heard said the previous night, I thought he 
might be. But the words had afforded the opportunity for a question 
that I was longing, in my curiosity, to put. 

“Selina, who is Miss Delves? Is she a lady or a servant ?” 

“You had better not call her a servant, Anne; she would never for- 
give it,” answered Selina, with a short laugh. “She is a relative of Mr. 
Edwin Barley’s.” 

“Then, why does she not sit with you, and dine at table?” 

“‘Because I do not choose that she shall sit with me, and dine at 
table,” was the resentful, haughty retort ; and I could see that there had 
been some past unpleasantness in regard to Miss Delves. “When Mr. 
Edwin Barley’s mother died, who used to live with him, Charlotte 
Delves came here as mistress of the house. That was all very well so 
long as there was no legitimate mistress, but ages went on, and I came 
to it. She assumed a great deal; I found she was planted down to 
table with us, and made herself my companion in the drawing-room at 
will. I did not like it; and one day I told my husband so in her 
presence. I said that I must be the sole mistress in my own house, and 
quitted the room, leaving them to settle it. Since then she has taken 
the parlour for her sitting-room, and looks to the household, as she did 
before. In short, Miss Delves is housekeeper. I have no objection to 
that ; it saves me trouble, and I know nothing of domestic manage- 
ment. Now and then I invite her to take tea with us, or to a drive in 
the pony carriage, and we are vastly polite to each other always.” 

“ But, if you do not like her——” 

“ Like her!” interrupted Selina. ‘“ My dear child, we hate each other 
like poison. It was not in human nature, you know, for her not to feel 
my entrance to the house as a wrong, displacing her from her high post, 
and from the influence she had contrived to acquire over Mr. Edwin 
Barley. They were as intimate as brother and sister ; and I believe he is 
the only living being she cares for in the whole world. When I took 
the high tone with her, it exaspe ated her all the more against me, 
there’s no doubt of it ;.and she repays it by carrying petty tales of me 
to Mr. Edwin Barley.” 

“ And whose part did he take, Selina ?” 

“ MINE, of course—always!” she returned, with a forcible emphasis 
on the first word. “ But it has never been open warfare between me 
and Miss Delves, Anne; you must understand that. Should anything 
of the sort supervene, she would have to quit the house. A bitter pill 
that would be, for she has no money, and would have to go out as 
housekeeper in reality, or something of the kind. My occupation would 
be gone then.” 

** What occupation ?” 
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“The saying and doing all sorts of wild things to make her think ill 
of me. She goes and whispers them to Mr. Edwin Barley. He listens 
to her—I know he does, and that provokes me. Well, little pet, what 
are those honest brown eyes of yours longing to say ?” 

“Why did you marry him, Selina?” 

“‘ People say for money, Anne. I say it was fate.” 

‘“‘ He persuaded you, perhaps ?” 

“He did. Persuaded, pressed, worried me. He was two years 
talking me intoit. Better, perhaps, that he had given his great love else- 
where? Better for him, possibly, that he had married Charlotte Delves !” 

“ But did he want to marry Charlotte Delves ?” 

“Never. I don’t believe that even the thought ever entered his head. 
The servants say she used to hope it; but they rattle nonsense at 
random. Edwin Barley never cared but for two things in the world: 
myself and money.” 

“ Money ?” 

“Money, Anne. Pretty little pieces of gold and silver; new, crisp 
bank-notes ; yellow old deeds of parchment, representing houses and 
lands. He cares for money almost as much as for me; and he'll care 
for it more than for me in time. Who’s this?” 

It was Philip King. He came in, looking more cross, if possible, 
than he did the previous night. His face shone out sickly, too, in the 
bright morning sun. Selina spoke, but did not offer her hand. 

“Good morning, Mr. King; I hope you feel better to-day. You did 
not get down to breakfast, I understand. Neither did I.” 

“I did get down to breakfast,” he answered, speaking as if some- 
thing had very much put him out. “I took it with Mr. Edwin Barley, 
in his study.” 

“Leaving George Heneage to breakfast alone. You two polite 
men! Had I known that, I would have come down and breakfasted 
with him.” 

That she said this in a spirit of mischief, in a manner most especially 
calculated to provoke him, I saw by,the saucy look that shot from her 
dark blue eyes. 

“T think you and Heneage breakfast together quite often enough as 
it is, Mrs. Edwin Barley.” 

“You do? Then, if I were you, sir, I would have the good manners 
to keep such thoughts to myself: or tell them to Mr. Edwin Barley, if 
you like. He might offer you a premium for them—who knows ?” 

Philip King was getting into an angry heat. 

“T hope you have tolerably strong shoulders,” she resumed, as if 
struck with some sudden thought. 

“Why so?” 

“‘ George Heneage intends to try his cane upon them on the next 
convenient day.” 
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His lips turned white. “Mrs. Barley, what do you mean ?” 

“Just what Isay. You have taken to peep and pry after me— 
whether set on by any one, or from some worthy motive of your own, 
you best know. It will not serve you, Philip King. If there be one 
thing more detestable than another, it is that of spying. I happened to 
mention this new pastime of yours before Mr. Heneage, and he observed 
that he had a cane somewhere. That’s all.” 

The intense aggravation with which she said it was enough to rouse 
the ire of one less excitable than Philip King. He was breaking out 
in abuse of Mr. Heneage, when the latter happened to come in. A 
few menacing words, a dark look or two from either side, and then came 
the quarrel. 

A quarrel that terrified me. I ran out of the room; I ran back again ; 
I don’t know what I did. Mrs. Edwin Barley seemed nearly as excited 
as they were: it was not the first time I had seen her in a passion. She 
called out (taking the words from the old ballad, ‘ Lord Thomas,”) that 
she cared more for the little finger of George Heneage than for the whole 
body of ill-conditioned Philip King. I knew it was only one of her wild 
sayings : when in a passion she did not mind what she said, or whom she 
offended. I knew that this present quarrel was altogether Selina’s 
fault—that her love of provocation had brought it on. Mr. Edwin 
Barley had gone over to his brother’s; and it was well, perhaps, that it 
was so. 

Jemima appeared on the stairs, carrying up a pail—there was no back 
staircase to the house. ‘“ What is the matter, Miss Hereford ?” she 
asked. ‘Goodness me! how you are trembling !” 

“They are quarrelling in there—Mr. Heneage and Mr. King. I am 
afraid they will fight.” 

“Oh, it has come to it, has it?” said Jemima, carelessly. “I 
thought it would. Never mind them, Miss Hereford ; they'll not hurt you.” 

She tripped upstairs with the pail, as if a quarrel were the most natural 
event in the world, and I looked into the room again. Mr. Heneage 
held Philip King by the collar of the coat. 

“Mark me!” he was saying; “If I catch you dodging my move- 
ments again, if I hear of your being insolent to this lady, I'll shoot you 
with as little compunction as I would a partridge. There!” 

“What is Mrs. Edwin Barley to you, that you should interfere?” 
retorted Philip King, his voice raised to a shriek. “And she! Why 
_ does she set herself to provoke me every hour of my life?” 

“T interfere of right: by my long friendship with her, and by the 
respect I bear for her mother’s memory. Now you know.” 

Mr. Heneage gave a shake to the collar as he spoke, and I ran up to 
my room, there to sob out my fit of terror. My heart was beating, my 
breath catching itself in gasps. In my own peaceful home I had never 
seen or heard the faintest shadow of a quarrel. 
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By-and-by Jemima came in search of me. Mrs. Edwin Barley was 
waiting for me to go out in the pony carriage. I washed my face and 
my red eyes, was dressed, and went down. At the door stood a low 
open basket-chaise, large and wide, drawn by a pony. Mrs. Edwin 
Barley was already in it, and Mr. Heneage stood waiting for me. He 
drove, and I sat on a stool at their feet. We went through green lanes, 
and over a pleasant common. Not a word was said about the recent 
quarrel; but part of the time they spoke together in an under-tone, 
and I did not try to hear. We were away about two hours. 

“You can run about the grounds until your dinner’s ready, if you 
like, Anne,” Mrs. Barley said to me when we alighted. “I dare say 
you feel cramped, sitting so long on that low seat.” 

She went in with Mr. Heneage, the footman saying that some ladies 
were waiting. I ran away amidst the trees, and presently lost myself. 
As I stood, wondering which way to take, Mr. Edwin Barley and Philip 
King came through, arm-in-arm, on their way home, talking together 
eagerly. I thought Philip King was telling about the quarrel. 

It was no doubt unfortunate that my acquaintance with Mr. Edwin 
Barley should have begun with a fright. I was a most impressionable 
child, and coudd not get over that first fear. Every timeI met him, my 
heart, as the saying runs, leaped into my mouth. He saw me, and spoke. 

‘So you have got back, Anne Hereford !” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, my lips feeling as if they were glued together, 

““Where’s Mrs. Barley ?” 

“She is gone in-doors, sir.” 

‘‘And George Heneage. Where’s he?” 

“He went in also, sir. John said some visitors were waiting to see 
Mrs. Barley.” 

And to that he made no rejoinder, but went on with Philip King. 

Nothing more occurred that day to disturb the peace of the house. A 
gentleman, who called in the afternoon, was invited to dine, and stayed, 
Mrs. Edwin Barley rang for me as soon as she went up to the drawing- 
room. I thought how lovely she looked in her black net dress, and 
with the silver ornaments on her neck and arms. 

“What did you think of Mr. Philip King’s temper this morning, 
Anne?” she asked, as she stood near the fire and sipped the cup of 
coffee that John had brought in. 

“Oh, Selina! I never was so alarmed before.” 

“You little goose! But it was a specimen, was it not, of gentlemanly 
bearing ?” 

“T think—I mean I thought—that it was not Mr. King who was in 
fault,” I said; not, however, liking to say it. 

“You thought it was George Heneage, I suppose. Ah! but you 
don’t know all, Anne; the scenes behind the curtain are hidden to you. 
Philip King has wanted a chastisement this fortnight past; and he got 
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it. Unless he alters his policy, he will get one of a different nature. 
Mr. Heneage will as surely cane him as that I stand here.” 

“Why do you like Mr. Heneage so much, Selina?” 

“T like him better than anybody I know, Anne. Not with the sort 
of liking, however, that Mr. Philip King would insinuate, the worthy 
youth! Though it is great fun,” she added, with a merry laugh, “ to let 
the young gentleman think Ido. I have known George Heneage a 
long while : he used to visit at Keppe Carew, and be as one of ourselves. 
I could not like a brother, if I had one, more than I do George Heneage. 
And Mr. Philip King, and his ally, Charlotte Delves, tell tales of me to 
my husband! It is as good as a comedy.” 

A comedy! If she could but have foreseen the comedy’s ending ! 

On the following morning, Saturday, they all went out shooting again. 
Mrs. Edwin Barley had visitors in the forenoon, and afterwards she drove 
over to Hallam in the pony carriage, with the little boy-groom Tom, not 
taking me. I was anywhere—with Charlotte Delves; with Jemima; 
reading a fairy-tale I found; playing “ Poor Mary Anne” on the piano. 
As it grew towards dusk, and nobody came home, I went strolling down 
the avenue, and met the pony carriage. Only Tom was in it. 

“Where is Mrs. Edwin Barley ?” 

“‘She is coming on, miss, with Mr. Heneage. He came up to the 
lodge-gate just as we got, back.” 

I went to the end of the avenue, but did not see her. The woman at 
the lodge said they had taken the path on the left, which would equally 
bring them to the house, though by a greater round. I ran along it, and 
came to the pretty summer-house that stood where the ornamental 
grounds were railed off from the pasture at the back and the wood 
beyond. At the foot of the summer-house steps my aunt stood, straining 
her eyes on a letter, in the fading light; George Heneage was looking 
over her shoulder, a gun in his hand. 

“You see what they say,” he observed. “ Rather peremptory, is it not?” 

“George, you must go by the first train that starts from Nettleby,” 
she returned. ‘“ You should not lose a minute; the pony carriage will 
take you. Is that you, Anne?” 

“‘T would give something to know what’s up, and why I am called for 
in this fashion,” was his rejoinder, spoken angrily. “They might let me 
alone until the term I was invited for here is at an end.” 

Mrs. Edwin Barley laughed. ‘ Perhaps our friend, Philip King, has 
favoured Heneage House with a communication, telling of your fancied 
misdoings.” 

No doubt she spoke it lightly, neither believing her own words nor 
heeding the fashion of them. But George Heneage took them seriously ; 
and it unfortunately happened that she ran up the steps at the same 
moment. A stir was heard in the summer-house. Mr. Heneage dashed 
in. in time to see Philip King escaping by the opposite door. 
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The notion that he had been “ spying” was, of course, taken up by 
Mr. Heneage. With a passionate word, he was speeding after him; but 
Mrs. Edwin Barley caught his arm. 

“George, you shall not go. There might be murder done between 
you.” 

“T'll pay him off; I'll make him remember it! Pray release me. I 
beg your pardon, Selina.” 

For he had flung her hand away with rather too much force, in his 
storm of passion; and was crashing through the opposite door, and 
down the steps, in pursuit of Philip King. Both of them made straight 
for the wood; but Philip King had a good start, and nothing in his 
hand ; George Heneage had his gun. Selina alluded to it. 

“T hope it is not loaded! Flying along with that speed, he might 
strike it against a tree, and be shot before he knows it. Anne, look 
here! You are fleeter than I. Run you crossways over that side 
grass to the corner entrance; it will take you to a path in the wood 
where you will just meet them. ‘Tell Mr. Heneage, from me, that I 
command him to come back, and to let Philip. King alone. I command 
it, in his mother’s name.” 

I did not dare to refuse, and yet scarcely dared to go. Iran along, 
my heart beating. Arrived at the entrance indicated I plunged in, and 
went on down many turns and windings amidst the trees. They were 
not very thick, and were intersected by narrow paths. But no one could 
I see. 

And now arrived a small calamity. I had lost my way. How to 
trace an exit from the wood I knew not, and felt really frightened. 
Down I sat on an old stump, and cried. What if I should have to stay 
there until morning! , 

Not so. A slight noise made me look up. Who should be’ standing 
near, his back against a tree, smoking a cigar, and smiling at me, but 
Philip King. 

‘‘ What is the grief, Miss Anne? Have you met a wolf?” 

“‘T can’t find my way out, sir.” 

“Oh, I’ll soon show you that. We are almost close to the south 
border. You e 

He stopped suddenly, lifted his head, and looked attentively in a 
direction to the left. At that moment there came a report; something 
seemed to whizz through the air, and strike Philip King. He leaped 
up, and then fell to the ground with a scream. This was followed, so 
instantly that it seemed to be part and parcel of the scream, by a 
distant exclamation of dismay or of warning. From whom did it 
come ? 

Though not perfectly understanding what had occurred, or that Philip 
King had received a fatal shot, I screamed also, and fell on my knees ; 
not fainting, but with a sick, horrible sensation of fear, such as perhaps 
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no child ever before experienced. And the next thing I saw was Mr. 
Edwin Barley, coming towards us with his gun, not quite from the same 
direction, but very near it. I had been thinking that George Heneage 
must have done it, but another question arose now to my terrified heart : 
Could it have been Mr. Edwin Barley? 

“Philip, what is it?” he asked, as he came up. ‘Has any one fired 
at you ?” 

“George Heneage,” was the faint rejoinder. ‘I saw him. He stood 
there.” 

With a motion of the eyes, rather than with aught else, poor Philip 
King pointed to the left, and Mr. Edwin Barley turned and looked, 
laying his gun against a tree. Nothing was to be seen. 

“‘ Are you sure, Philip ?” 

“T tell it you with my dying lips. I saw him.” 

Not another word. Mr. Edwin Barley raised his head, but the face 
had grown still, and had an awful shade upon it—the same shade that 
mamma’s first wore after she was dead. Mr. Barley put the head gently 
down, and stood looking at him. All in a moment he caught sight of 
me, and I think it startled him. 

“‘ Are you there, you little imp ?” 

But the word, ugly though it sounds, was spoken in rough surprise, 
not in unkindness. I cried and shook, too terrified to give any answer. 
Mr. Barley stood up before Philip King, so that I no longer saw him. 

“What were you doing in the wood ?” 

“T lost my way, and could not:get out, sir,” I sobbed, trembling lest 
he should press for further details. ‘That gentleman saw me, and was 
saying he would show me the way out, when he fell.” 

“ Had he been here long ?” 

“T don’t know. I was crying a good while, and not looking up. It 
was only a minute ago that I saw him standing there.” 

“ Did you see Mr. Heneage fire ?” 

“Qh no, sir. I did not see Mr. Heneage at all.” 

He took my hand, walked with me a few steps, and showed me a path 
that was rather wider than the others. 

“Go straight down here until you come to a cross-path, running right 
and left: it is not far. Take the one to the right, and it will bring you 
out in front of the house. Do you understand, little one ?” 

“Ves, sir,” I answered, though, in truth, too agitated to understand 
distinctly, and only anxious to get away from him. Suppose he should 
shoot me! was running through my foolish thoughts. 

“‘ Make speed to the house, then,” he resumed, “and see Charlotte 
Delves. Tell her what has occurred: that Philip King has been shot, 
and that she must send help to convey him home. She must also send 
at once for the doctor, and for the police. Can you remember all 
that ?” 
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“Oh yes, sir. Is he much hurt ?” 

“He is dead, child. Now, be as quick as you can. Do not tell your 
aunt what has happened : it would alarm her.” 

I sped along quicker than any child ever sped before, and soon came 
to the cross-path. But there I made a mistake: I went blindly on to 
the left, instead of to the right, and I came suddenly upon Mr. Heneage. 
He was standing quite still, leaning on his gun, his finger on his lip to 
impose silence and caution on me, and his face looked as I had never 
seen it look before, white as death. 

“Whose voice was that I heard talking to you?” he asked, in a 
whisper. ' 

“Mr. Edwin Barley’s. Oh, sir, don’t stop me; Mr. King is dead !” 

“Dead! Mr. King dead ?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Edwin Barley says so, and I am on my way to the 
house to tell Miss Delves to send for the police. Mr. Heneage, did you 
do it?” 

“I! You silly child!” he returned, in an accent of rebuke. ‘What 
in the world put that in your head? I have been looking for Philip 
King—waiting here in the hope that he might pass. There, go along, 
child, and don’t tremble so. That way: you are coming from the 
house, this.” 

Back I went, my fears increasing. ‘To an imaginative, excitable, and 
timid nature, such as mine, all this was simply terrible. I did gain the 
house, but only to rush into the arms of Jemima, who happened to be 
in the hall, and fall into a fit of hysterical, nervous, sobbing cries, cling- 
ing to her tightly, as-if I could never let her go again. 

A pretty messenger, truly, in time of need! 





( Zo be continued. ) 
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ALONE IN THE FOREST. 


HE colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, forming what 

is known as British Guiana, are among the most beautiful in 

natural scenery, and the most fertile of any regions in the world. Of 

their vast forests, magnificent plains, and noble rivers, generally, very 

little is known. Nevertheless, they are full of poetry in themselves, and 
were the seat of romance in days of yore. 

It was in the interior of these regions, where nature revels in all that 
is magnificent and grand, that the ancients placed the lake Parima and 
the famous city of Manoa, the capital of the long-sought-for El Dorado. 

Though surrounded with the romance of a past age, and described in 
the glowing language of Indian poetry, from what we now know of the 
ruined cities of Central America, there appears no valid reason why we 
should set down this legend as a mere figment of the brain. 

A city with palaces of gold, and streets paved with precious stones, 
reflecting their dazzling beauties in the transparent waters of an exten- 
sive lake, sounds to the prosaic mind very much like fiction ; but if 
we divest it of its fairy-tale-like embellishments, after the splendid archi- 
tectural monuments, telling of a high, but now extinct, civilization, dis- 
covered by Stephens, buried in the very heart of the forest, who shall 
say that such a city, and such a lake, never existed ? 

It is true that search after search has been made, and that most of 
the rivers have been explored, without finding any trace of either ; but 
who that knows anything of the vast priméval forests which extend 
between these rivers, and which the foot of civilized man in our time 
has never trod, will think these searches conclusive? Indeed, the 
probability of their existence is very much enhanced by the facts which 
recent travellers have discovered ; for from these we learn that either by 
a grand convulsion of nature, or by some other means, the rocky 
barriers which cross some portions of the rivers have been broken 
down, and their waters thereby considerably lowered. It may be, there- 
fore, that the lake has been drained, and the city is buried in the forest. 

At any rate, such was the theory I had built up; and some years 
since, being on the spot, and having leisure and opportunity, I deter- 
mined to put it to the test. 

Accordingly, I and a party of friends chartered a colonial schooner 
to carry us as far as the missionary station of Barateka, near to which 
the Cuyuna and Mazaroni form their junction with the great river 
Essequibo. From this place it was our intention to take a sufficient 
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number of corials—native canoes—and, with a party of Indians as guides 
and rowers, to proceed to explore the unknown windings of the Cuyuna. 
Having made all our arrangements, on a fine morning in the middle 
of July, we embarked from George Town in the “Governor Barkly,” 
and, after getting a good offing, with a fresh easterly. breeze, we bore 
away for the mouth of the Essequibo. As the day progressed the breeze 
proved treacherous, and by twelve o’clock the sails were flapping against 
the masts, and the “ Governor Barkly” was boxing all round the compass. 

My companions, three in number, consisted of a young English 
surgeon, named Saunders, a raw ensign, named Calvert, and a Mr. 
Bing, a Demerara merchant, a short, stout, jolly fellow, of about forty. 
His complexion had originally been fair, but from sun-tan, good living, 
and brandy, had become of a reddish-brown; his most prominent 
feature was his nose, which was conspicuous for its size and redness. 

Hour after hour passed, but we still lay becalmed, the sails con- 
tinued to flap, the vessel to roll, and I and my companions to puff and 
perspire. 

About three o’clock the wind came rippling in from seaward—at 
first in sweet, cool, airy puffs, and then it became steady. For a second 
or two the schooner was all aback, the sails flapped loudly, and 
then swelling out, with a graceful motion, the schooner fell off, bore 
away on her course, and by five o’clock we were threading our way 
among the group of islands which extend across the mouth of the river. 

The following day we reached the missionary station. Here we 
were detained several days, not being able to get the sort of canoes 
necessary for our purpose, nor a sufficient supply of bread. At 
last, finding we were not likely to succeed at Barateka, we determined 
to proceed higher up to an Indian settlement, where it was said we 
could obtain what we wanted. Accordingly, on the following day, with 
two large canoes, we started for the unexplored regions of the Cuyuna. 

There is something very fascinating in the idea of penetrating into 
an unknown region, no matter how sterile or barren it may be; but 
when, as in our case, every yard we advanced brought us in contact with 
something new and beautiful, how much stronger was the spell! Every 
trace of civilization had vanished ; we were encompassed by a sea of 
foliage—here the forest reigned triumphant ! 

As we advanced, at one time a crash among the reeds and brushwood 
on the banks would be followed by the appearance of a tapir—the Ame- 
rican elephant—coming down to drink, and roll himself in the mud; at 
another, the manati, or sea-cow, an amphibious animal of the hippo- 
potamus species, would lift its black head and small piercing eyes above 
the water, and look at us; or else, as we turned a corner, a shoal of alli- 
gators, sunning themselves on the bank, would plounce into the water 
and skulk off before our canoes. 

Towards ten o’clock we came to the entrance of a creek, at the head 
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of which was situated the settlement we were in search of. Leaving the 
rapid and turbid current of the Cuyuna, we shot into its clear and quiet 
waters. From the heat and almost insufferable brightness of the torrid 
sunshine, a few strokes of the paddle brought us into the most delicious 
shade. The contrast between this and the fervid glare of the river added 
a special beauty to the scene. A more arcadian spot could not well be 
imagined. The banks were lined on either side with most gigantic trees, 
which, except here and there, drooped over towards each other, till they 
nearly touched. Down this leafy avenue, which was lit, or rather toned, 
into a marvellous chiaroscuro, by a subdued green light, moving softly 
upon the face of the waters came a cool, refreshing air ; while far away, at 
the termination of the vista, the sun-light, streaming in through a break 
in the foliage, cast a chequered shadow upon the waters. From either 
side wild vines [and lianes, mingled with gay-blossomed parasites, after 
twirling, corkscrew-like, up the loftiest trees, intertwined like the strands 
of a cable, and drooping down, formed festoons of flowers, which 
extended from side to side, scented the air with their fragrance, and 
formed bridges for shoals of monkeys which sported above our heads. 
Nature, however, not satisfied with covering the banks with all sorts 
of picturesque forms, decorating the trunks and limbs of the trees, and 
garnishing their branches with wreaths of flowers, had covered the water 
on either side with a carpet of plants, conspicuous among which were 
the magnificent flowers of that queen of aquatics, the Victoria Regia. 

As we silently moved on, threading the narrow line of transparent 
water, which wound its way among the gigantic leaves of the lilies, 
bright-coloured fish glanced across our path ; toucans, macaws, parrots, 
and birds of a hundred varieties, clothed in the most brilliant and varied 
plumage, perched on the branches, or flew across our path. Humming- 
birds and butterflies, exhibiting the most exquisite tints and colours, 
danced in the air, or flitted from flower to flower, sipping their fragrant 
nectar, or sported with the dew-drops which glittered on their petals. 

All was calm and still, except now and then, when the silence was 
broken by the screaming and chattering of the monkeys, as they skut- 
tered off at our approach, or by the shrill call of the macaws, as they 
looked down upon us from their lofty perches. The air was filled with 
the odour of plants, flowers, and trees. Indeed, it is impossible to de- 
scribe the rich fragrance which the breeze wafted towards us, in most 
delicious freshness, or the beautiful glimpses of the azure vaults of 
heaven, which we caught among the embowering branches of the trees. 
It was a verdant paradise, in which Nature seemed to have concen- 
trated all her powers, clothing everything with her richest ornaments, 
and realizing some of those splendid scenes described in Arabian story. 

Towards mid-day we came to a place where we could land—a fine 
opening, clear of bush, and here we decided to cook our dinner. For 
a time the crackling of the fire, the bustling of the negroes, and the 
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voices of the Indians, as they laughingly prepared their food, prevented 
my noticing the difference between the clamour of a tropical midnight 
and the profound silence of its noon. Everything was motionless ; not a 
sound came from the creek ; not an animal moved ; every bird and every 
beast had sought shelter from the heat in the deep recesses of the forest. 

Notwithstanding the fatigues of the morning, we all made a hearty 
meal, after which followed smoking, and finally, as the produce of our 
guns was expected to form part of our subsistence, we dispersed into the 
nearest covers, in search of game. 

The first thing I met with was a flock of pigeons, two of which I 
brought down with the first shot. I secured my birds, and then I saw 
that the rest had alighted in a hollow, which, spite of considerable 
difficulty, I succeeded in reaching; but having been frightened, the 
birds were shy, and after putting them up several times without getting 
a shot, I thought it advisable to retrace my steps. 

I arrived at this determination in the midst of a mass of the thickest 
underwood, and when I turned round I was startled to find that not a 
trace of my advance was to be seen ; and, to make matters worse, I had 
neglected to take the bearings of the encampment, and had not noticed 
any objects whereby I could track my way back. While standing 
thus, in great perplexity and suspense, I heard at a short distance a rustling 
among the underwood. I listened, and plainly discovered that the 
noise, soft and stealthy as it was, was each moment approaching nearer. I 
could think of nothing but that a jaguar, or a puma, or some other wild 
animal, was stealing towards me ; and hastily extracting the shot from 
my gun, I replaced it with a bullet, and then, withdrawing behind a 
tree, I remained on my guard, quite still. I did so because I knew it 
was no use trying to escape; in short, it would be the worst thing I 
could attempt, for I stood no chance with these animals in the way of 
speed; and I knew also that these American lions and tigers were 
cowardly animals, and that my best chance was to put a bold front on 
it, and either attack or intimidate them. 

Slowly, the rustling came nearer and nearer, and presently the 
bushes in front of me began to move and tremble. I stood with my 
gun cocked, expecting every minute to see the head of some animal 
protrude from among the foliage; but though the movement of the 
bushes continued, I could see nothing. Presently, something glistened 
among the grass, and I saw the body of a snake—the head and tail were 
hid by the leaves—slowly gliding across my path. It was quite certain 
that he had no idea.of my proximity, though he had passed close before 
me; and in another instant, to my great relief, I saw his tail disap- 
pear, and the bushes resume their usual quietude. 

It may be imagined that this incident did not render my recollection 
of my situation any more vivid, nor recall to my mind anything to 
guide me back to the encampment. I shouted, but no answer came. 
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I plunged about in several directions, but I could discover no traces 
of my advance; and in despair I started off, haphazard, into the leafy 
labyrinth, now and then stopping to shout, in the hope that my yoice 
might reach the ears of some of my party. 

I toiled on through the intricate mazes of the forest for an hour or 
more—now diverging in one direction, and now in another; now 
making the woods resound with my cries and shouts, and now running 
heedlessly, and to my great peril, into bees’ nests, leaving rags of cloth 
and shreds of flesh among the briars and prickly sword-grass along my 
path. Finding at last that I could discern no signs of the encampment, 
nor any traces of my party, it began slowly to dawn upon my somewhat 
bewildered senses that I was lost, and that, for aught I knew, instead of 
getting nearer to succour, I had been making my way farther into the 
bush, and that my chance of finding my way back, or of being aided by 
my friends, was every minute getting smaller and smaller. 

Up to this period I had been so engrossed with the one object upper- 
most in my mind, that of getting back to the encampment, that I had 
not perceived how faint and weary I was getting ; but when I paused, 
I felt that my strength was nearly exhausted. The heat of the forest, 
coupled with the exertions I had made, had caused me to perspire 
freely, so that my clothes, or rather what remained of them, were 
saturated ; my blood too was in a state of fever, and my thirst was so 
great that I felt I must find water or die. 

The loneliness, the peril, and the helplessness of my situation, all 
flashed upon me suddenly, and the thought of dying in this forest filled 
my brain with such horrifying ideas, that I involuntarily uttered a cry of 
the most intense anguish ; though I had no hope of being heard, still I 
listened for an answer, but none came, save the echo of my own 
voice. 

The next half-hour was spent in searching for water, but in vain. 
At last, completely exhausted, I sat down to rest. I had _ hardly 
seated myself, when I was startled by the sound of a bell. It was loud, 
clear, and sonorous, like the notes of a village clock, striking three 
times. I started to my feet and listened: was it real, or was it only 
a delusion? No, it was no delusion, for again it tolled three times, and 
then paused. A sort of dread came creeping over me, for I remem- 
bered that “three times three” was the finale of the death-knell, and 
indicated the passing away of a man. I listened eagerly for the third 
repetition. 

It came, and then all was silent. 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s it—three times three for a man; but,” I con- 
tinued, thinking to myself, “it certainly was a bell, and, if so, there 
must have been some one to toll it.” I had heard that a Roman 
Catholic missionary had established himself somewhere out in these 
wilds, and had built a chapel; and I arrived at the very natural con- 
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clusion that the station was not far off, and that the sound came from 
thence.* 

Full of this idea, I pushed on in the direction from which the sounds 
came, making the woods re-echo with my shouts. But no answering 
shout gladdened my ears ; and at last I, with a heavy heart, threw myself 
on the ground, in an agony of despair. 

After a time I rose up, and collecting a quantity of dry wood, I struck 
a light, and made a fire. I had pertinaciously clung to my two pigeons, 
and, after plucking off the feathers, I proceeded to dress them. As they 
cooked, they sent forth a savoury odour; but though my stomach 
yearned for food, so great was my thirst that, without something to 
cool my parched throat, I doubted if I could masticate it. 

As I sat, I began to recount to myself the quantity of water I had 
used wastefully, and thought what would I not now give for one glass of 
it! I shuddered at the idea of beer or wine—it was water, water only, 
that I wanted. In the midst of these thoughts I fancied I heard a 
sound. I stopped and listened ; and as it became plainer, my heart beat 
quickly. It was the singing murmur of a brook; at least, I thought so. 
I rose and followed the sound, and who shall describe the thankful- 
ness of my heart when, after a protracted search, I discovered a pool of 
water, fresh and clear! I drank freely, bathed my face and hands, and 
then returned to my fire a new creature. My pigeons were now done, 
and I ate a hearty meal, though I must confess that the want of salt 
and bread was rather a drawback. 

At last night set in, and, heaping up wood on my fire, I sat down to 
smoke. The moon had not risen, and all around, beyond the radius of 
the fire-light, was black and dark, the interlaced foliage shutting out the 
starlight. As the flames of my fire rose and fell, the huge boles and stems 
of the trees in the distance assumed fantastic shapes, while every now 
and then I was startled by the crash of branches, as some wild animal 
dashed through the thicket, or splashed into a hidden pool ; then again, 
after intervals of silence, came the roaring of a tiger, now sullen and 
distant, and now sharp and near. Huge vampire-bats circled above my 
head; night birds flew past, hooting hoarsely; strange noises, as of 
voices calling to me, came from distant parts of the woods—at one time 
so natural, that I rose and shouted in answer, but the only reply I got 
was the mocking echo of my own voice. Startling as were all these 
noises, the feeling which possessed my mind was more of awe than 
terror ; and this arose not so much because I was surrounded by wild 
and savage animals, as from the utter loneliness of my situation. 

At times I dozed off, but actual sleep was out of the question. If 
nothing else occurred to rouse me, the thought of how this was all to 
end caused me to start up and pace the ground wildly. 


* These sounds proceeded from the Campanero, or Bell-bird, whose tolling notes 
are often heard in the forests of Guiana. 
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At one moment my hope lay in my friends. They would be certain to 
search for me; but in these trackless forests would they be able to find me ? 
And if not—what then? I shuddered to contemplate such a climax, 
for I knew that I might wander about in these immeasurable wilds for 
months without meeting with a human being. 

As if to intensify the feelings which were saddening my heart, and 
every moment fastening themselves more strongly on my imagination, 
at this moment something, whether a bird or a beast I knew not, 
uttered a prolonged and most human-like cry of distress. It was a 
sobbing wail of the most hopeless anguish, again and again repeated. 
This was answered, apparently from a distance, by another voice equally 
human, exclaiming ‘‘ Work away, work away, work away,” now appearing 
close by, and now far distant.* 

While watching the fire-flies, as they threw out shower after shower ot 
mimic fireworks, and listening to these strange and novel sounds, at 
last I fell asleep. My rest was only bodily, for mentally I was racked 
by the most terrific dreams. 

With the first glimpse of dawn I was awakened by the yelping bark 
of a dog. I had become sceptical as to the sounds of civilized life ; 
but this was so like a small dog that I could not help rising and looking 
about me; this seemed to produce an extra chorus of ‘“‘ Wow, wow, 
wow,” from an army of little curs, accompanied by a mournful cry of 
** Hoo-too, hoo-too,” followed by more yelpings, which I then perceived 
came from a number of toucans, which were assembled in the trees 
near by. 

Notwithstanding my terrible dreams, when I was fairly awake I found 
myself much rested and refreshed. My breakfast was a sorry one, con- 
sisting of a copious draught from the brook ; and hardly daring to think 
of what the day might produce, I started once more in search of my 
friends. During the vigil of the past night I had thought long and 
earnestly as to the course I ought to pursue, and I had decided that my 
best chance was to take a north-easterly direction. My first object, 
therefore, was to obtain a sight of the sun, so that I might get what 
sailors call the bearings of the forest. 

From the nature of the ground, and the impenetrable thickness of 
the trees over my head, this was difficult to do. Still, though I could 
not get a sight of the sun himself, I got something like an approximate 
idea of his position. This done, and having come across a tree covered 
with fruit of the plum kind, upon which I observed the parrots feeding, 
I partook freely, and with a light heart I pursued my way. For nearly 
seven hours I travelled on through these intricate mazes without stop- 
ping, not forgetting every now and then to make the forest ring with my 

* These were the notes of the Goatsucker, a species of nocturnal bird, which, when 
night reigns in these woods, may be heard lamenting like one in distress, A stranger 


would never conceive it to be the cry of a bird: anything more painful cannot be 
imagined. 
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cries and shouts. At last nature was getting exhausted, and I stopped 
to rest. 

Those only who have experienced what it is to travel through the 
tangled bush of a South American forest, where the moist air generates 
innumerable hosts of mosquitoes and other venomous insects, whose 
bites render a European almost. mad, can understand the state of tor- 
ture under which this part of my journey was performed. Perspiring 
at every pore ; overwhelmed with a thirst which, since the early morning, 
I had not been able to quench ; my flesh torn, and my garments reduced 
almost to nothing by scrambling through the brake, I was in a truly 
pitiable plight, and I began to think that death would be preferable to a 
longer continuance of the pain and anguish I experienced. 

Exhausted as I was, I had no sooner seated myself than I was obliged 
to rise again. It was high noon, and the heat had drawn up a misty 
exhalation, a sort of mephitic vapour, which nearly suffocated me, 
causing a gasping, choking sensation, which was exceedingly painful. In 
short, what with anxiety, irritation, and fatigue, I felt that I was verging 
on high fever or madness, and that the only way to keep it under was 
to push on till I reached a place where I could get more air. 

On, on, on, through briar and brake, I fought my way, till I came to a 
part of the forest where the brush almost ceased ; and here, with a feeling 
of thankfulness which words are powerless to express, I threw myself 
down on the soft moss. But my thirst was too painful for me to do 
other than rest temporarily ; and I arose and searched for water. Of 
spring or rivulet there was no sign; but I soon found that a beneficent 
Creator had provided in other ways for the thirsty forest traveller. 

Prompted by curiosity, I examined a sort of wild pine, or parasite, 
which grew upon many of the trees, the leaves of which formed a natural 
bucket or reservoir, and which, on inspecting, I found to contain as 
much as a quart of pure water. I was not long in quenching my thirst; 
and this done, I again threw myself on the soft turf to rest. I believe I 
slept for some time, and when I awoke, though I was still suffering a 
martyrdom from the bites of the insects, I felt I had much to be 
thankful for. 

This part of the forest presented an aspect altogether novel, but sin- 
gularly impressive. The trees, which grew to a size and height which it 
was startling to look upon, seemed arranged more according to the rules 
of art than the caprice of nature, forming a long vista of pillared and 
arched aisles, like the nave of some giant cathedral. 

I had been previously greatly struck with the floral beauties of the 
forest ; but here, the soft green moss, with its embroidery of flowers, 
which carpeted every inch of the ground ; the delicacy and luxuriance of 
the creepers, which clothed the stems of the trees, and hung pendant 
from the lofty branches like verdant chandeliers; the variety and 
elegance of the air plants; the singularity and beauty of the parasites ; 
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and the vivid but harmonious arrangement of colours, arising from the 
mingling of these flowers, threw into the shade all I had previously seen, 
and the gorgeous effect of which it is impossible to depict. 

Equally futile would it be to attempt to give any just idea of the awe 
which the grandeur, the vastness, and the silence—if I may so call it— 
by which I was surrounded, inspired me. 

It will appear almost paradoxical to say that, amid profound silence, 
Nature raised her voice in a tuneful melody; but yet it was so. As I lay, 
a low, musical buzz, now rising, now falling, came from all sides of me: 
it was the low, joyous humming of the myriads of insects which inhabited 
the moss on which I lay—one of the many voices of Nature, by means 
of which she can speak to the pious and susceptible: heart of man, and 
reveal to him the power and wisdom of his Almighty Creator. 

Shortly after this, though there were fewer birds, I soon began to 
discover that this part of the forest was not without its inhabitants. 
First came the monkeys, who, refreshed by their siesta, executed the 
most extraordinary manoeuvres; now chasing each other across the 
woody arches, now springing from the topmost branches, catching the 
pendant vines, and swinging in mid-air, uttering exultant cries at their 
own agility. Squirrels, birds, and other animals jumped from bough 
to bough, or sported among the vine-branches. In short, the whole 
forest seemed suddenly to swarm with life and echo with sounds of 
enjoyment. Reptiles and insects, too, began to show themselves in 
extraordinary numbers; in short, the grass and moss on which I lay 
was alive with them. Lizards, in the gayest and most brilliant liveries, 
thrust forth their bright-eyed faces, gazed inquisitively at me, and then 
darted away, only to return and gaze again; while beetles and grass- 
hoppers of enormous size darted or crawled about near me. 

The picture was certainly a glorious one ; but its very tranquillity and 
beauty, and the calm tone of enjoyment which pervaded it, only ren- 
dered me more sad. 

Was I to perish alone in the forest, far from all who loved me, with 
no one to soothe my last struggle, or to close my eyes in death? The 
pang which shot through my heart as I mentally realized such a fate 
was excruciating, and I covered my face and burst into tears. My 
mind was in a perfect maze; I felt utterly powerless, lost irretrievably 
in the intricacies of these wilds, and without hope of receiving succour. 
Up to this I had been so supine, that though the monkeys had 
often been within shot, I had never attempted to fire at them. At 
last one fellow, more impertinent than the rest, paid the penalty for 
his curiosity, and was cooked for my supper. 

After this I sat and smoked, and as the shade grew deeper my 
feelings grew calmer. ‘The magic power of hope was gradually clearing 
away the clouds which had obscured my mind. I saw that the whole 
of the animal world was, like myself, dependent on the bounties of 
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that All-merciful and Almighty Being, who, if it was His will, could 
furnish a table in the wilderness, and supply rivers of water in a thirsty 
land ; and with this thought I fell asleep. 

I awoke next morning with a dull pain in my head, and a parched and 
feverish tongue. With a draught from one of the wild pines, spite of 
my weakness and lassitude, I struggled on. 

For many long hours I battled with the almost impenetrable woods 
without seeing any sign of man, either Indian or civilized. The nature 
of the ground I was traversing required great physical exertion; but, 
notwithstanding, onward I went, forcing my way through the dense 
thicket, now dragging myself through mud-holes, and now stumbling 
over fallen trees, till at last I was brought to a standstill by a mass of 
broken rock, covered with cactus. 

Footsore, exhausted, and ill, I sat down. I could go no farther. I 


believe I must have fainted; at any rate, for a time I was quite un-° 


conscious of all around me. I now gave up all hope of ever extricating 
myself from this interminable wilderness, for I felt that death was fast 
approaching me. Suddenly the full horror of my position burst upon 
me, and, with the energy of despair, I started up and staggered on, 
I knew not and cared not whither. 

A strange feeling of torpor, of madness, passed through my brain ; 
things seemed to swim around me, and I reeled and fell to the ground. 
With an effort I got on my feet again, but again I reeled and fell. 
I lay for some time in a drowsy state of indifference. I seemed not 
to care whether I lived or died. At one moment I was conscious that 
my last hour was approaching, and I tried to pray; but the next I was 
wandering, and knew not what I said. 

I felt that I ought to strive to prepare for death ; but I feared it was too 
late. How all the means of grace and opportunities of repentance which 
I had neglected rose up and confronted me! I had always consoled 
myself with the idea that I was young, and that death and eternity were 
a long way off; and now the grim destroyer was upon me! How stupid, 
how positively suicidal seemed my past indifference and neglect! How 
insignificant did the world, its joys and pleasures, appear to me, standing 
there on the brink of eternity! In my anguish, cold drops of perspira- 
tion fell from my brow, and an agonizing cry to Him who alone could 
afford me help and succour broke from my lips. 

This was followed by a time of perfect oblivion: how long it lasted I 
had no idea. Suddenly, however, a new existence dawned upon me. I 
opened my eyes, but the brightness which shone around me was so 
overpowering that I closed them again, and endeavoured to arrange the 
confused multitude of ideas that thronged tumultuously through my 
brain. All, however, was so vague and indistinct that I gave up the 
attempt in despair. 

After awhile all this passed away, and I found myself lying in a 
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hammock, suspended in a small hut, completely embowered by large 
trees; in front of which, but at some distance, sat two or three dark- 
haired women. They were all well-proportioned, their skin was fair, and 
they were clothed in a singular but very picturesque costume. Their chief 
article of attire was a loose blue cotton petticoat, fastened at the waist ; 
while a drapery of the same material was thrown gracefully over one of 
their shoulders. Their necks, arms, wrists, and ankles, were ornamented 
with bright-coloured beads, and their hair, which was straight and black, 
fell in luxuriant masses on their shoulders. 

When I had closed my eyes, as I had imagined for ever in this world, 
I little expected that I should open them again on such a scene as this. 
Was it a vision or a dream ?—were these mortals ?—or were they the 
dryads of these woods? An exclamation which broke from my lips put 
an end to all doubts, for they started to their feet, and approached me 
with glad cries. Smiles lighted up their faces, and they poured out a 
torrent of words, not one of which could I understand. The next 
instant, to my inexpressible delight, I saw my friends, Bing and Saunders, 
enter the hut. 

I felt a strong inclination to spring out and embrace them, but found 
I had not even strength to raise my head. 

“What has been the matter with me?” I asked. 

“Not another word,” exclaimed Saunders; “I prohibit talking. 
Take this, and go to sleep again,” and then he murmured to himself, 
“Thank God, the crisis is past !” 

When I had swallowed the draught, I fell asleep, and did not wake 
for some hours. 

I was rather curious to know how I had been rescued, and what had 
been the matter with me; but it was some days before I was considered 
strong enough to talk. 

One morning, however, Bing and Saunders entered my hut, the former 
with a cheery smile, exclaiming, “ How are you? how are you? Ah! 
better, I see! Well, now to give you a good wigging! Don’t you 
think you deserve it ?” 

“‘T dare say I do; but you must explain,” I replied. 

“Well, now, arn’t you a nice fellow to go searching after lost cities, 
eh ?—a pretty dance you led us!” 

“T certainly had a most difficult search; but it was not after a lost 
City, it was after my lost companions.” 

“And when you found them—or rather when they found you—in 
your delirium you insisted that they were monkeys, and that your 
humble servant was a cod-fish !” 

“Then it was you that found me. Indeed, I never doubted that you 
‘ would make every effort; my only doubt was, whether you would 
succeed.” 

“Well, we did search, and that for many days, long after we had 
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given up all hope of finding you alive ; but we determined, if we could 
do nothing more, at least to find your body, and bury it.” 

“Of which kind office,” I replied, laughing, “I have managed to 
disappoint you.” 

“Come, come,” said he, gravely; “no joking, my friend.” 

“‘T found it no joke, I can tell you,” I continued; “ but now tell me, 
how and where did you find me?” 

“Well, we did not find you at all. After searching about for five 
days for your dead body, we heard of your living self, at an Indian vil- 
lage, some twenty miles from where you started. It appears that two 
of the women, going down to a spring for water, found you half-dead 
in the bush. They made a litter of boughs, and bore you back to the 
village, where you had been two days when we heard of you. Saunders 
and I, with a couple of Indians to carry some food, wine, and medi- 
cine, started at once; and when we arrived we found you in a high 
fever.” 

“Ah!” he went on, shaking his head; ‘you had a very narrow 
squeak for your life; for when you were, as we thought, recovering, you 
had a relapse; but, with the blessing of Providence, and the help of 
Saunders, you battled through it.” 

“T shall never be able to repay you both for all your kindness,” I 
said. 

“ Not after the same fashion, I hope, at any rate,” he replied. 

I was obliged to remain at the settlement for some days longer, 
though, thanks to a sound and vigorous constitution, my period of con- 
valescence was a short one. At length I was considered strong enough 
to bear the fatigues of the journey back, and bidding adieu to and 
rewarding my kind Indian friends, we made our way back to George 
Town, leaving the discovery of the source of the Cuyuna, and the site 
of the famous city of Manoa for some more fortunate or more cau- 
tious travellers. 
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TEN YEARS A NUN. 
By HeEsBA STRETTON. | 


OU wish to hear in full detail an account of my sojourn and 
adventure in a French Convent, of which you have only re- 
ceived the incomplete and unsatisfactory outlines. I went to France, 
as you know, against the wishes of my family and friends, having 
accepted a situation in a school there as English teacher. It is enough 
to say about that school, that no decent English girl could have 
stayed, so utter was the dirt, discomfort, and barbarism pervading it. 
I was compelled to leave it, but I was extremely reluctant to quit 
France without accomplishing my object, which was to perfect myself 
in the language; more especially as my friends had objected to the 
enterprise from the first. I travelled back, however, from the interior 
to a small sea-port town, from which the transit to England was easy ; 
and during my journey I took counsel with myself, and calculated my 
remaining stock of money, amounting to a little more than twenty-six 
pounds. 

I had made up my mind before I reached the terminus, and there I 
inquired if there was any English consul in the town. Certainly there 
was, at least a vice-consul ; and, for the small consideration of half a 
franc, a polite porter conducted me to his office. I entered it with 
some diffidence, and confronted three clerks, seated at the orthodox 
high desks, who bestowed upon me the orthodox, clerkly stare. The vice- 
consul was summoned, and proved to be a German, who spoke 
English and French with equally amusing blunders. However, he was 
all kindness, and after due deliberation, he asked if I should object to 
go into aconvent. I felt a slight shock at first, but a few minutes’ 
thought decided me to go, and I said so. In that case, he replied, he 
could be of service to me, for without doubt he could obtain my ad- 
mission into a convent in the town on the morrow. In the meantime, 
he would see me safely lodged in an hotel for the night. 

I must pass over my night alone in a foreign hotel, though there is a 
good deal I might tell you about it. In the morning the vice-consul 
came as appointed, and told me that I could be received into the con- 
vent for two pounds a month. ‘The terms suited my means, as you see, 
and I accepted them gladly; so I gave twenty pounds into his hands, 
asking him to call each month and pay the sum agreed upon. I went 
with him to the convent, in a mood of cheerful alacrity, with my sense 
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of the romantic fanned to a flame, picturing it as a gray, solemn, eccle- 
siastical building, standing in a vast, antique garden, surrounded by 
high, massive walls. Judge, then, of my disappointment, when I found 
a new brick building, not unlike an English workhouse, presenting a 
flat front of four storeys to a dull street; on the other side of which 
were a few gloomy old houses, that seemed injured by the fresh paint 
and red brickwork of the upstart convent. The vice-consul and I 
entered a bare waiting-room, something like those of prisons and 
hospitals, which was divided by a grille of iron bars about three inches 
apart, behind which was a nun, fat, rosy, and about forty years old, 
who was jabbering in rapid French to a peasant woman on our side of 
the grille. We were summoned to the upper end of the room, where 
Madame la Supérieure waited to give us an interview; and she and I 
looked keenly at one another through the grating. I saw a face comely 
and shrewd, and bearing the unmistakable traits of a lady under the 
white coiffure which concealed her hair; the fine lips might have been 
chiselled in marble, to express rule and decision ; and the eyes, hazel- 
gray, instead of the common dark-brown of French eyes, had a direct- 
ness and penetration of gaze which I could only bear with difficulty. 

“ Mademoiselle is not so young as I supposed,” she said to the vice- 
consul ; “ she will not submit to the strictness of our rules. We permit 
our boarders to go out but once a month, and then under supervision. 
Her letters will be read before she sends them out, or receives them, and 
she will not be allowed to hold any private conversation, except with 
me or one of the sisters.” 

The rules were rather too strict to be quite agreeable; but I had 
made up my mind to go into that convent, especially as the elegant and 
polished accent of Madame struck upon my ear as altogether the best 
French I had ever heard. 

“ T can submit to the rules,” I said, and she smiled approval; “ but 
will you let me see this gentleman once a month, when he comes to dis- 
charge my obligations to you ?” 

“Certainly : yes,” replied Madame, graciously. 

“‘ And if any of my friends,” I continued, ‘ should come here to see 
me, you will not refuse them? It is not probable, but it might happen.” 

“Without doubt,” she answered, as affably as before. 

I bade the vice-consul good-bye, almost affectionately, for he was my 
last friead in the wicked world I should quit when I entered those 
barred doors, and I felt something like tears in my eyes ; but I was bent 
upon going through with my purpose, and the convent seemed the only 
home open to me in that strange land. The Supérieure called a nun to 
show me to my chamber; and the door of the waiting-room was locked 
the instant we had passed through it. I felt that, like Esau, I had sold 
my birthright—the right of freedom. This feeling grew as I traversed 
the exquisitely clean, but bare, empty passages and apartments of the 
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interior, with doors locked or bolted, near each of which sat a sister, with 
keys fastened to her girdle. The lower windows, .towards the street, 
were barred, a thick’ iron cross forming a portion of the bars, as if that 
blessed emblem were a token of captivity instead of liberty. But in my 
attic in the roof, where I felt sure I should be locked up at night, the 
casement opened wide, like doors, letting in the full freedom of light and 
air. Isoon grewreconciled to the locking-up, and the everlasting sound 
of the keys ceased to grate upon my ear. I became used to the con- 
finement also, and felt that it was adventurous enough to stand at my 
open window and look out upon the beauties of the land and sea, or 
upon little street-pictures, which I could see, like tableaux vivants, in 
the queer little slums and alleys of the town, which my high position 
commanded. 

The sisters, with the exception of the Supérieure and one other, were 
as uninteresting a set of women as you can imagine. They were the 
ordinary Dorcas ladies, and tract-distributors, and district-visitors of our 
Protestant churches, playing at religion, as nuns, in‘a convent. Taking 
them in the mass, they were narrow-minded, self-satisfied women, mostly 
middle-aged, fond of gossip, and inclined to nurse their little ailments, 
though they could not have the luxury of a doctor unless they were 
dangerously ill. The Supérieure was a lady by birth, intensely proud 
and ambitious, covetous to an excess, but admirably qualified for 
managing her large and troublesome family. I saw but little of her, for 
she had no time to give to an insignificant person like me. 

But was there no ideal nun among them? Certainly: a slender, 
graceful woman, about thirty, with the traces of great beauty left in her 
faded face. She moved, solitary and sad, amidst the self-satisfied and 
stupid sisterhood surrounding her. My education was committed chiefly 
to her, and my conversion, as I learned later. There were many other 
boarders, but all French and all Catholic, and, consequently, less in- 
teresting than an English heretic. Sister Catherine attached herself to 
me. At first our conversations were necessarily limited, but I made 
rapid progress in the language; and though I could not expound and 
defend our Protestant doctrines, I could soon perfectly comprehend all 
that was said to me, and [I listened with a laudable attention, until Sister 
Catherine was persuaded that I was near conversion. This impression 
at once increased her attachment to me, and at the same time threw 
the Supérieure off her guard as to the nature of the confidential intimacy 
which was established between the sister and me. 

It was at two or three different times that I learned the history of 
Sister Catherine, which is simply as true as that I am now writing it. 
When only a girl of fifteen she had been sought in marriage by a cousin 
of her own, to whom her parents’ sole objection arose from an old 
quarrel existing between them and his father. It was the old story of 
the feud between the Montagues and Capulets, with the added bitter- 
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ness of blood-relationship. The cousin had prevailed upon Hortense 
—her baptismal name—to fly from her home with him, and as it is 
simply impossible to contract a secret marriage in France, he had 
brought her to this convent, a hundred leagues from her father’s house, 
and placed her in it as a boarder, until she was of age to serve her 
parents with a legal notice that she intended to unite herself in marriage 
with her cousin, Pierre de Forville. The Supérieure was made their con- 
fidante ; and as there were still six yeats to wait, Pierre, to mislead the 
vigilance of the parents, as well as of the police, resolved upon filling up 
the long interval with foreign travel, which would enable him to cor- 
respond with Hortense without danger of discovery. 

This correspondence made happy the life of the cloistered girl, who 
was not fretted by convent rules as I was, and who had, moreover, her 
religious duties to occupy some of her time. But at last—it is an old 
story—Pierre’s letters ceased to come, and one only, a brief note, writ- 
ten by a strange physician in an Italian city, announced his death by 
cholera. ‘The heart of Hortense was broken, and her health failed her. 
For four years she remained in her chamber, as much invalided in. mind 
as body, during which time her father died, and she came into the 
inheritance of a third portion of his property, amounting to nearly seven 
thousand pounds. By his death she became one of the wealthiest 
inmates of the convent, and before long, her mind, weak and wavering, 
became impressed with the duty of taking the vows among the sister- 
hood. I could fancy easily the shrewd, subtle, covetous spirit of 
Madame la Supérieure pressing towards the rich prize of seven thousand 
pounds, and the small chance that the enfeebled and disconsolate girl 
would have against her. It ended by her taking the veil at the age of 
twenty-one, the time when she should have married Pierre de Forville. 

I suppose that Sister Catherine was not more unhappy than Hortense 
de Forville would have been. Everything was settled now; all was 
ended ; her whole life, henceforth, was to trickle slowly through the nar- 
row channel of convent routine. But when five years—nearlyesix years 
—had passed, the tranquil triumph of Madame met with a violent 
check. Pierre de Forville was no more dead than Hortense herself; 
but he had received a pious and mournful letter from Madame, com- 
municating to him her death and burial, and inquiring if a monument 
should be erected to her memory. He had come to the convent, been 
under the same roof with her who was heart-broken for his own sup- 
posed loss, seen her grave, and fled again to dissipate his grief, if he 
could, by travel more distant still from his native country. Six years 
after the profession of Sister Catherine, he had returned home, and dis- 
covered the fraud practised upon him, by the convincing proof that 
his cousin had inherited her share of her father’s estate. He made his 
appearance at the convent gates, and demanded to see her whom he 
had confided to the motherly care of the Supérieure twelve years before. 
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Madame’s false heart quaked within her. Here was a man who had 
been faithful for so many years, nine of which had been given to the 
memory of the dead: a man who would not forget, who would not be 
consoled, who saw no charms in any other woman. He was a trouble- 
some visitor. It was useless to tell such a man any more lies. Yes; 
his Hortense was living, but she was the spouse of Heaven : no longer 
Hortense, but Sister Catherine, separated from him for ever. He was not 
permitted to see her, even at the grille ; for the Supérieure had no wish 
that she should discover the falsehood. M. de Forville persisted in coming 
again and again to thunder at the convent doors, and made a scandal 
in the town. He could not be put down or silenced. He went to the 
Bishop, and when he could not, or would not, do anything for him, he 
wrote a pamphlet disclosing the whole case. For this he was _prose- 
cuted, and imprisoned for six months ; but upon regaining his liberty, 
he set to work more energetically than before, and appealing to the 
civil law, he demanded that the Mayor should see and interrogate his 
cousin. The Mayor paid an official visit to the convent, and saw Sister 
Catherine, but in the presence of the Supérieure. He informed the 
astonished nun of her cousin’s continued existence, and in the same 
breath inquired of her if she had taken the vows of her own free will. 
Shocked and bewildered, she murmured a few inaudible words in reply, 
which Madame interpreted to the Mayor as an avowal of her free and 
unbiassed will in taking the veil; and the interview ended. The civil 
law could dono more. If Hortense de Forville chose to be a nun, no 
one could interfere to prevent it. 

I listened to this story with intense interest, and a profound admiration 
for Pierre. What a prince among men must he be who could maintain a 
constancy like this! I wished that heaven had given me such a man. 
I looked at the pale and faded face before me, and tried to fancy what 
the girl of fifteen had been, with whom he had parted in the gray gloom 
of the convent walls. I asked her to describe him, and she gave mea 
girl’s valentine-like description: fine eyes, black hair, moustache, and 
white hands, with rings upon them. He was her “beau cousin.” It 
was all she could say. 

“ And do you love him?” I asked. 

A shiver ran through her frame, but her dim eyes flashed, and her 
pale cheeks flushed a little. 

“ Ah, yes; I love him,” she whispered ; “I fear I love him better 
than the angels or the blessed saints—better than the Sainte Vierge 
herself.” 

She uttered the last words ina tone of candid horror, as if forced to 
speak the worst. 

“Of course you do!” I said, emphatically ; “and you have no more 
right to be a nun than I have. You are one by fraud, and not by 


choice.” 
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“Yes,” she answered, weeping; “ and I wish I had said so to the 
Mayor; but I was all confused and bewildered.” 

“Oh, if I were you, I should never rest till Pierre knew that I loved 
him still, better than anything else. I think how sad he must be to 
find that you are grown indifferent to him !” 

“ But what can I do?” asked Sister Catherine. 

That was the question. Something ought to be done, if it were only 
to assure the unhappy but faithful Pierre that his Hortense was not so 
senseless as to prefer a convent to himself; but how to do it was the 
difficulty. Nobody who has not tried it can have an idea of what it is 
to be perpetually under lock and key, and surrounded by spies. Our 
only chance was to write to M. de Forville, and direct the letter to his 
chateau, whence it would be sure to be forwarded to him; but how to 
get that letter to the post-office? I racked my brain with schemes, but 
it was not till near Easter that a moderately prudent one presented 
itself. 

The convent garden was on the other side of the street, with a sub- 
terranean passage beneath, by: which we reached it. It was full in 
sight of several houses, from the windows of which we were often 
watched. It was nothing more than a long, narrow patch of ground, 
with a straight walk all round it, and a little chapel in one corner, where 
the Perpetual Adoration of the Cross was maintained by our nuns. 
On the side beyond it, and nearer to the houses, was the priests’ garden ; 
but again beyond that was a garden belonging to a house which was 
generally let out in stages. A few days before Easter my ears were 
greeted by English laughter and English voices, coming to me over 
the intervening enclosure. I urged Sister Catherine to write her letter 
immediately ; and I added to it a note to the effect that M. de Forville 
might send some one to the convent, under pretext of seeing me, with 
a message from my home; but I left it with him to contrive a way of 
conveying a letter to us. These letters ready, the old difficulty of 
getting them to my country-people still remained. It was impossible 
to enter into any communication with them from the garden, because 
of the Perpetual Adoration. I fell back upon an old accomplishment, 
which had slipped into disuse. I have three brothers, who took upon 
themselves my early education; and, amongst other boyish acquire- 
ments, had made me an adept at flinging missiles ata mark. My sole 
chance lay in casting my letters from my attic window into the garden 
of the English. 

Take the trouble to think of my difficulties. My window was high, 
certainly, and gave me so much vantage ; but before me lay the street, 
the nuns’ garden, the priests’ garden, and beyond that, the one my 
aim must reach. They were all narrow places, so that the distance was 
not absolutely great, but there was the terrible chance of missing my 
throw, and of our letters falling into either of the two nearer enclosures. 
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Every day I picked up stones stealthily in the garden, and every 
evening during vespers I practised flinging them from my window. 
The priests’ melon-frames were broken, and a sister narrowly escaped 
being struck by a pebble ; but a watch was set for mischievous lads in 
the street, and no suspicion fell upon me. I resolved that as soon as I 
had thrown twelve stones, without missing, into the English garden, I 
would risk my precious packet to my skill. It was done at last. Twelve 
largish stones had descended into the right patch of ground ; and, with 
hands trembling with excitement, I wrapped my packet in a paper, 
upon which I had written, ‘One of your country-women implores you 
earnestly to post this letter.” My hands trembled, I said. But that 
would never do. I am not ashamed to own that I covered my face 
with them, and prayed God to give me strength and steady nerves, to 
take a right aim; and then standing perfectly still for a few seconds, to 
make sure that I trembled no longer, I whirled my weighted packet out 
of my hand. 

The short time it takes for a stone to skim through the air seemed 
several minutes to me. I felt persuaded it would fall into the priests’ 
garden, and all the dire consequences rose vividly before me. But I 
saw my missile just clear the farthest wall, and drop into its right place; 
and I sat down on the floor, crying hysterically, partly from thankfulness, 
and partly from reaction. I felt certain all would be right now; but I 
did not cry the less for that. 

Well : about fifteen days after that, a message came to me that a 
friend was waiting to see me at the grille. My heart throbbed quickly 
as I went. Was it really one of my own people, weary to see my face, 


. and unsatisfied by the formal and scanty letters I was compelled to 


write? Or was it a confederate of M. de Forville? Sister Catherine 
fainted dead away when she heard the message, and I left the school in 
commotion, though happily no connection was perceived between the 
cause and effect. I found the Supérieure in bland conversation with my 
visitor when I entered. It was a lady, a stranger, who explained to us 
that she had met Monsieur mon pére, at Paris, and having mentioned 
that she should be passing through this town, he had asked her to do 
him the inestimable favour of seeing me with her own eyes, and assuring 
herself of my health and happiness. There could be no doubt of 
either, she added, with a polite compliment to Madame, and she had 
another commission to fulfil. Monsieur mon pére had entrusted to her 
two Easter eggs—one for Madame and the other for me—and with a smile 
of the sweetest blandness she put both into the Supérieure’s hands. They 
were small enamelled and painted boxes, of the shape and size of an 
egg. Madame’s contained a bank-note for two hundred francs; and 
mine simply a chocolate bon-bon. It was impossible to suspect any- 
thing, for I was not yet a suspected person. 

The chocolate egg contained a most ardent letter from Pierre, im- 
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ploring Catherine to free herself from her yoke at the end of her next 
five years. I learned then, for the first time, that in France the convent 
vows are only legally binding for five years, and must be renewed at 
each expiration of that period. At the close of the next October 
Catherine would have been ten years a nun, and she might assert her 
right to be free. All my care and half my sympathy vanished, for 
nothing could be plainer or easier than the course lying before her. 

But Sister Catherine was troubled with a tender, or, as I think, a weak 
conscience. To my great disgust, she positively wished to betray the 
whole to her confessor. I made her comprehend, with some trouble, 
that I should be forthwith turned out of the convent, and she would be 
left to fight her battle alone. She kept silence, but her conduct was so 
odd that suspicions were aroused, and she was placed under strict sur- 
veillance. I had no opportunity of conversing with her, and I was in 
great doubt of her strength of mind to effect her own deliverance. She 
suffered the pangs of martyrdom during those last few months, from the 
Supérieure, the confessor, and her own conscience. Each day I saw 
her grow paler and more wretched-looking, and the last trace of beauty 
left her wan face. Other doubts, respecting Pierre, began to haunt me. 

October came, and my friend the vice-consul paid me his monthly 
visit. I told him and the Supérieure that I wished to leave the convent 
on the twenty-eighth. I saw her colour change, and her keen eyes 
fasten upon me, as if she would read to the bottom of my heart. It was 
the day upon which Sister Catherine would either renew her vows or 
demand her freedom ; for though she should have made her profession 
at the Féte of St. Catherine, early in December, her precarious health 
at the time she took the veil had hurried on the ceremony. Madame 
had strong suspicions of both of us, and during the next fortnight poor 
Catherine led an awful life. We Protestants do not know what it is. Every 
threat possible, of this life and the life to come, were hurled against her ; 
but, to my surprise, she remained firm. I only knew it, however, by 
the mute, sad language of her eyes, whenever they had a chance of meet- 
ing mine: they spoke of a constancy worthy of Pierre. 

The morning came upon which I must quit the convent; and I had not 
been able to see or communicate with Catherine. Early in the day I 
was summoned to the Supérieure’s presence, and she bade me farewell 
with the most chilling frigidity, telling me I must go at once. I begged 
to stay till nearer evening, but she answered sternly, “No.” My box 
was already gone down to an hotel on the quay, so I had no excuse for 
lingering. I was turned out at the convent door, like a servant dis- 
charged for dishonesty, and I heard its strong lock turned between me 
and Catherine. I felt perfectly bewildered. 

After awhile my common-sense, and my habit of managing for my 
self under perplexing circumstances, served me in good stead. I went 
to the vice-consul for the small residue of my money, but I told him 
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nothing, for I knew he would be afraid of meddling in such a matter. 
From his office I went to the hotel, where I arranged for leaving my 
luggage for a short time; first making up a bundle of clothes, which 
‘Catherine would want z/ she came out of the convent. Then I hired the 
:sole conveyance I could procure, a sort of covered cart, with no door at 
‘the back, but a seat behind the driver, to which we had to climb over 
as well as we could. This char-d-banc I hired for the day, and bidding 
the driver go as far as the corner of the convent street, I told him to 
wait there; resolving to keep the convent doors in view until six 
-o’clock, after which they never opened on any account. 

It was one of the most wearisome and anxious days I ever passed. 
Even the polite French were curious, and showered questions upon the 
driver of the char-A-banc, to which his general reply was, “It is an 
Englishwoman,” with a grimace more eloquent than words. There 
were two entrances to the convent—one for ordinary use, the other an 
‘arched, thick, black door, opened only on great occasions ; as they were 
situated on different sides of the building, I was obliged to pace to 
‘and fro, to keep watch upon both. But at evening, near six o’clock, I 
saw the black door of ceremony opened narrowly, and a poor creature 
thrust out into the profane and unsheltered streets, as if against her will, 
for she made a faint gesture of seeking re-admission, and then cowered 
down against the closed portal, as if she was some poor dove flung out 
of her nest. I ran to her, for it was Sister Catherine! 

With great trouble I lifted her, more dead than alive, into the back 
‘of my cart, and bade the driver take us to a village about seven miles 
‘distant, which I knew only as being the residence of one of our 
boarders, for I felt that it would be foolish and cruel to keep Sister 
‘Catherine in this town, where her story would ooze out in some way or 
another. I had posted a letter to Pierre in a letter-box near the 
‘convent, imploring him to come to us immediately at this village. I 
shall never forget that ride. The conveyance either had no springs or 
broken ones ; and the seat in the back was so high, that only our toes 
could reach the floor. Added to this the roads were rough, and up 
_and down hill, and the horse had an uneasy tread. Catherine, who had 
had no carriage exercise for sixteen years, was restored to her senses 
and distracted from her terrors by the unusual motion. 

The char-d-banc conveyed us to the village auberge, and I took a 
room there for the night, which had already closed in. My nun was 
as helpless and frightened as a child, and obeyed me like one. As soon 
as we were fairly alone in our chamber, she fell upon her knees, and 
began telling her beads, or rather would have done so, had not her 
rosary been taken away from her, with her other insignia of sisterhood ; 
upon the remembrance of which she fell into’a profound swoon, and 
after recovering from it spent the rest of the night in speechless tears. 

I did not feel happy myself. I reflected that my friends.did not know 
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where I was; and I might fall ill and die, and be for ever lost to them. 
I was almost as frightened as Sister Catherine herself at this thought. 
But I did not fall ill. I fell asleep instead, and awoke refreshed, with 
more vigour for action and a renewal of sympathy for my nun, who 
had tried my patience a little the evening before. 

The next day passed in altering one of my dresses to fit Catherine, and 
in reading over and over Pierre’s ardent letter, which she had seen but 
once, as I had kept it for safety in my possession while we were in the 
convent. She grew more reconciled to herself, and was content to say 
her prayers without a rosary. Our room was very quiet, overlooking 
the orchard, where pyramids of apples were piled under the trees, and 
perfumed the autumn air with their scent. There was nothing to scare 
or startle her; and to-morrow Pierre might come! The day passed 
well ; but during the second afternoon the landlady made her appear- 
ance, and intimated that we must leave, with an air of decision which 
gave me clearly to understand that she meant to turn us out. 

“Why ?” I inquired. 

She would not say why, only we must go, and go at once. It did 
not occur to me that I should have any trouble in finding another 
lodging, and I bade her leave us alone, while we prepared for our 
departure. Catherine’s dress was finished, and I had bought her a 
dark-coloured hood at the village shop. She put them on, and 
appeared as a wan, meagre, worried woman, in poor circumstances, who 
had had all grace and dignity trodden out of her. Again, some very 
poignant doubts of M. de Forville’s satisfaction crossed me, and I 
wished heartily that he would come, or that we were both back in the 
convent. Yet I was really fond of Catherine, and very sorry for her. 

We went to nearly every house in that village, and were refused 
shelter in each ; but after I had caught a glimpse of the convent priest, 
I was no longer mystified. We must make the best of our way, while 
the daylight lasted, to some other village, and get a place of refuge 
for one night before we were hunted on again on the morrow. I said 
nothing to Catherine, but I took the broad road leading from the vil- 
lage, and shook off the dust from my feet as I left it. It was getting 
near the sunset, and all the afternoon the sky had been gathering 
stormy-looking clouds, torn at the edges, as if some strong upper cur- 
rent of wind was rending them into fringes. I talked to Catherine 
gaily, for at every utter extremity my spirits rise into almost boisterous 
buoyancy ; and I was brought up so close to the unknown future now 
that I could not guess where we should be, or what we might be doing, 
in another hour. On and on we walked briskly ; Catherine glad to fly 
from the inhospitable village, and I anxious to reach another before 
nightfall. The road was very solitary, with but few passengers, as most 
French country roads are, and for the first two or three miles I did not 
care to inquire where it would lead us, lest immediate persecution 
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should track our steps. We came to no village; and the few farm- 
steads we passed, while it was light enough to see them, looked too 
dirty and miserable to invite us to seek shelter there. We went on in 
hope of finding something better, until the dusk darkened rather quickly 
into night, from the thickness of the clouds which overspread the sky. 

I did not know how far or how long we had walked, but I felt an 
extreme fatigue overtaking me. I could no longer see Catherine’s 
face, nor had she spoken for some time, and I dared not ask her how 
she felt. The wind began to whirl past us in sudden gusts, and howl 
dismally among the trees which crowded the hedgerows and made our 
path darker. There was a vague, ominous roar, of a ghostly tone, 
somewhere in the black distance ; whether of wind or sea I could not 
tell. We strayed somehow or other out of our road, and lost ourselves 
in a thick wood, which might prove to be one of those old forests of 
indefinite extent, where wolves find a lair, which still exist in France. 
Suddenly, without an instant’s warning, a torrent of rain fell, pattering 
upon the autumn leaves with a multitudinous sound, and the sky grew 
blacker every minute, though we could still distinguish the ebony trunks 
and branches of the trees, enclosing us as in a net on every hand; and 
we could just make out, in a small hollow of an old trunk, a tiny white 
image of the Virgin in a bower of artificial white roses. Catherine sank 
down on the mass of dead leaves before it, and began to pray, while I 
stood by, listening to the howling of the fitful wind, and the deep, con- 
stant roar of the sea, if it was the sea, and shivering under the pelting 
rain-drops. ‘There reached us at last the faint note of a bell tinkling 
far away. 

“T am going to die,” said Catherine, solemnly; “I hear the bell of 
the convent I have forsaken. It is the sign of approaching death. Oh, 
Holy Mary, holy St. Catherine, have pity upon us!” 

“Don’t be foolish,” I said, rather crossly, ‘it cannot be the convent- 
bell.” 

“T have heard it for sixteen years,” she answered, “and I should 
know it among a thousand. I am going to die in this dreadful place.” 

“But why should I hear it, if it is you who are going to die?” I 
asked. ‘‘Come, let us make another effort to find a way out of this 
wood.” 

Nerved by despair, Catherine dragged herself up, and I drew her arm 
within mine. We found a path which soon brought us to the end of 
the coppice and into a lane, along which we pressed eagerly. I was 
resolved to insist upon being received into the first house we came to, 
and before long a line of light, glimmering through some persiennes, 
shone upon us. I groped at the gate for a bell-handle, and rang such 
a peal upon it as the inmates had not heard for along time. The 
window was quietly opened, but not the persiennes, and a voice from 
behind them said, in English, “ Who is there ?” 
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I never was so near fainting in my life. It seemed as if some angel” 
from heaven was speaking a celestial language, and I had scarcely 
courage to answer. When I did, I do not know what I said, but there 
was a run downstairs, and a rapid unfastening of the door, and a 
hospitable rush to the gate. It was still raining heavily, but in a minute 
we were standing within doors, and two elderly English ladies were 
gazing, in unmitigated amazement, upon our bedraggled and miserable 
aspect. I glanced at Catherine’s abject appearance, and feeling myself 
safe from the perils of the night, I burst into a fit of almost hysterical 
laughter, in which the two ladies soon joined. 

They told us the next day that they had inhabited France during 
some years, dwelling in this little villa, just outside the town where our 
convent was. Catherine and I had returned by the very nearest route 
to the place from which we were flying, and it was indeed the convent- 
bell we had heard in the wood. We learned that our story was known, 
to the great mortification of the Supérieure, and was then the topic of 
the day in the little town. But as we did not wish to be seen, and the 
ladies were anxious not to embroil themselves with the priestly power, 
we remained secreted in their house for some time, after despatching a 
second letter to M. de Forville. 

But just realize, if you can, my anxiety, when day after day passed 
by, and no faithful Pierre arrived! I began to be gravely troubled, for 
what could I do with a renegade nun on my hands? As the slow days 
of waiting consumed themselves, her conscience, like most consciences 
in time of distress, grew outrageously sensitive; and she tormented 
herself and me without ceasing. I thought of my father and mother, 
and wondered what they would think if I had to carry Sister Catherine 
back with me to our English home. I went as far as a cowardly wish 
that I had never meddled in the loves of Pierre and Hortense de 
Forville ; and my brain grew almost fevered with wondering why he 
did not come. 

But all’s well that ends well. Pierre never received my first letter— 
posted in the letter-box near the convent—and our second, and a third, 
which we wrote.in our impatience, were sent after him to Rome; and, 
hearing from us, he started off instantly to come. He had concluded that 
Catherine’s profession had been made at the Féte of St. Cathenne, 
in December, and he had intended to be down in the town then, waiting 
to receive her if she quitted the convent. But all was right now he had 
come. 

I saw him first. He was no longer a “ beau cousin,” but a sunburnt, 
travel-worn man, nearing forty, whose hair was tinged with gray, and his 
forehead wrinkled, as much with trouble as with years. He looked like 
a rock against which many a rough billow and fretting wave had broken. 
But I liked him very much, and very gently I tried to prepare him for 
the change sixteen years had made in his cousin. 
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“She is always my Hortense !” said M. de Forville. 
Hearing that, I led him at once to the room where she was waiting 
for him. But don’t tell me that he did not feel a great shock when his 
eyes first fell upon her, for he turned to me with a look of almost 
agonized interrogation. We had done our best in making a becoming 
dress for her; but still she looked a subdued, faded, gentle old maid, in 
the place of the bright girl of fifteen, half child and half coquette, whom 
he had last seen. The shock was not so great on her side ; though she 
trembled and hesitated, and greeted him with the graceful curtsey that 
Frenchwomen seem born to make. ‘There was something very strange 
and sad in this meeting ; something of pathos which I had not thought 
of beforehand ; and I ran out of the room to hide my tears, leaving the 
lovers alone with one another. 

I thought M. de Forville very quiet, and almost low-spirited, during 
the evening ; but Catherine every hour grew visibly younger before our 
eyes. “Iron sharpeneth iron ; soa man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend,” says the Bible. How much more, then, does a man sharpen 
the countenance of a woman? It was droll to watch the convent frost 
thawing, and the innocent coquetries of the woman budding out—nay, 
bursting into full bloom—in Sister Catherine. Her eyes sparkled, a 
delicate colour suffused her face, and her voice took a gayer and more 
musical tone. At last she laughed—a sweet, ringing, girlish laugh, as free 
from care as a child’s—and Pierre started as if his ear had caught some 
magical tone. ‘This was a creature more like his lost Hortense; that 
laugh had lived in his memory these sixteen years. He bent down his 
head, and laid his lips reverently and tenderly upon her hand. 

We left the town the next day, and, to appease Catherine’s trouble- 
some conscience, we travelled direct to Rome, where M. de Forville had 
already done what money and influence could do to obtain for her the 
Holy Father’s dispensation from her vows, which she declared to be 
essential to her happiness. The whole case was so plainly one of fraud, 
that the kindly old Pope absolved Sister Catherine without difficulty, 
and gave her, as a wedding gift, a rosary blessed by himself, in place of 
the one she had forfeited in the convent. We journeyed back to Paris, 
where they were married as privately as possible, to avoid causing any 
greater scandal than was inevitable. Since then, Madame de Forville 
has plunged into the gaieties of the gayest city in the world, and bids 
fair to become one of the leaders of fashion. ‘There is but one hope for 
her. After I have been home to visit my friends, I am to return, to 
accompany them on a long foreign tour, which is M. de Forville’s 
passion. Both of them declare that I am as dear to them as a sister. 

My sole regret is that the Pope did not insist upon his beloved 
daughter, Madame la Supérieure, refunding Sister Catherine’s dowry of 
seven thousand pounds. 
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PAST “SENSATIONALISTS.” 





HISTORY of the Novelists of Great Britain has yet to be 

written. Biographically, we are more ignorant of this depart- 
ment of our literature than almost of any other. Poets, painters, 
sculptors, historians, men of science, have all found willing reciters of 
their lives ; but the novelist seems generally neglected. It is not easy 
to conjecture the reason of this. It is not easy to understand 
why a great poet or a great painter deserves more particular 
attention from posterity than a great novelist. Yet, whilst Pope has 
been celebrated in the “‘ Essay” by Warton, in the “ Life” by Johnson, 
in the “ Recollections ” of Spence, in the “ Miscellanies” of Curll, in 
innumerable works now forgotten or hardly remembered, Fielding has 
secured but one biographer, Thomas Roscoe—one biographer, at 
least, whose inefficient, though charmingly written memoir, is worthy the 
genius it proposes to celebrate. Now, what is true of Pope is true of 
most poets ; but of the lives of a large number of authors, whose works 
of fiction still continue to delight, nothing at all isknown. It is certain 
that what Johnson has done for the Poets yet remains to be done for 
the Novelists. 

Nothing could be more interesting than a survey of Fiction from its 
commencement to the present time. By its commencement, need not 
of course be understood that period when the human mind first began 
to find amusement in the fancies of the poet, or the flight of less aspiring 
imaginations. Indeed, it can hardly be said to have commenced, until 
it had assumed the consolidation that only culture and the animating 
effects of reproductive force can impart to it. But assuming it to have 
commenced at any period we will, a survey of its progress from that 
period, opens up a train of speculations which the historian or the 
novelist would find equally valuable, whether applied to history or to 
ethics. ‘The novelist has generally proved himself the social historian 
of his times. His works serve as comments upon the periods they 
depict; and in proportion as the narrative is coloured or influenced by 
the prejudice, forms, and habits of the contemporary age, so may it be 
said to become more valuable from the points of view from which the 
historian and the moralist would contemplate it. The noblest epitome 
of the social history of the age in which an author lived is contained in 
the works of Fielding. The caprice of the novelist, the exaggeration of 
the caricaturist, the contempt of the satirist may have distorted, dis- 
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coloured, or degraded the nature he made it his business to reproduce ; 
but the strong element of truth that pervades the conceptions of 
Fielding—conceptions based upon those principles of human nature 
which render them recognizable in all times and by all nations—glows, as 
it were, through the occasional mask in which his fiction disguises him, 
and compels from all a confirmation of Byron’s just eulogium, when he 
called him the “ Prose Homer of Nature.” 

The influence exercised by Fielding upon his age passed away with 
the death of Smollett. The action, the colouring, the construction of 
the novel underwent a change; nor could the ultimate, though tardy, 
success of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” a book which everybody admired, 
which everybody loved, but which nobody could imitate, arrest the 
tendency of the times towards a craving for a completely different species 
of composition. It is true that laborious simplicity was the dominant 
characteristic of the chief writers of that period. The “ Cecilia” and 
“Evelina” of Madame d’Arblay, the “Man of Feeling” of Henry 
Mackenzie, the “Zeluco” of Dr. Moore; and others, though inspired 
sometimes with the true dramatic genius, and containing situations of con- 
siderable force and impressiveness, are based upon designs so simple 
and artless that, compared to them, the action of “Clarissa Harlowe ” is 
almost melodramatic, and the plot of “ Rasselas” almost complicate. 
But these writers exercised no influence at all upon their times. They 
procured readers and gained admirers; but the other caterers to the 
public taste, the lesser literary fry, who deposited their novels as flies 
deposit their ova, persisted in the artificial school partly suggested by 
the French, partly by their insensibility to decency, in which they met 


with a success far beyond their deserts. Horace Walpole, in his / 


“ Castle of Otranto,” may be considered as the first of the school that 
was subsequently to fascinate and terrify the imaginations of English 
men and women. He may be also considered as the first who con- 
trived to banish the somewhat pedantic artlessness of the Richardsonian 
school as well as the French fancies, and involved indecencies of a 
large and formidable tribe of scribblers. The ‘Castle of Otranto” 


gave birth to the “Old English Baron ;” this was followed by v 


“‘Vathek,” “‘ Hugh Trevor,” .“‘ The Monk,” and by Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels. 
The demand for horrors of the blue-light kind having been created, 
there were not wanting many who eagerly volunteered supplies; but 
with the exception of those above named, adding only the names of 
Godwin, Mrs.’ Shelley, and the Rev. C. R. Maturin, we shall find 
none worth naming as approaching the singular merits which this 
ghastly school claimed as exclusively its own. 

Of the mob of ghostly gentlemen who, fifty years ago, wrote with 


such ease, the most popular and the most terrific was Matthew Gregory Vv 


Lewis. Not content with making the most fearful horrors the subject 
of his tale, he carried his ghastly imagination on to the stage, and in the 
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“ Castle Spectre,” “ One o’Clock ; or, The Knight and the Wood-demon,” 
and “ Rugantio,” helped to degrade the drama, to a condition compared 
to which we, who profess to deplore its present decline, are comparatively 
classic and lofty. 

In a philosophic sense it is curious, and in an artistic sense highly 
satisfactory, to remark how completely the literature of the present day 
has eliminated from itself the melodramatic element which Lewis 
imported from the Germans, and which served to render him not only 
one of the most successful, but one of the most admired of the authors 
of his time. “The Monk,” of all his compositions, is the only one 
remembered, and even this singular book bids fair to be forgotten as 
soon as the generation whose youth it amused has departed. This 
story was written abroad, and when published in England met with a 
success that few works since that time have experienced. Its super- 
natural, libidinous, and impious components, were of a nature so 
revolting that the author was menaced with a prosecution; to avert 
which, he recalled the issued copies, and in a second edition declared 
he had recast the work. It was not, however, difficult to perceive that 
it would have been impossible to purge the book of its offensive ele- 
ments, without utterly destroying the entire conception of the story. 
This Lewis did not choose to do; the book was restored to the public 
with emendations of so trifling a character as to render, if possible, its 
design more prurient. Unless we except Mrs. Radcliffe, it would be 
hard to name any author who was more artistic in his treatment of the 
blue-lighted side of the supernatural than Lewis. His efforts after 
effect were of the most arduous nature; but strained as they were by 
him, he succeeded in carrying them into a region into which neither the 
ludicrous, nor the pathetic, nor the humorous, entered; which repelled 
most of the emotions which it is the business of all other art to provoke : 
a region in which the maniac might have seen his finest frenzies realized ; 
a region which yet wants a name, and which can only be called “ Monk 
Lewis’s Own.” In a postscript to his melodrama of the “ Castle Spectre,” 
he declares that though blacks were unknown in England at the period 
of his action, yet the anachronism was purposely made in order to set 
off the scene; and could he have produced a greater effect by making 
his heroine blue, d/ue he would have made her! Though one of the 
most unblushing plagiarists of his day, considerable merit must be 
allowed to Lewis for the art with which he contrived his effects by the 
incorporation of his own eccentric fancies with the eccentric fancies of 
others. The story of “The Monk” displays an adoption of the super- 
natural machinery, which most of the others of the same school only 
assumed in semblance. Mrs. Radcliffe, for instance, employs, to attain 
her effects, certain apparent supernatural agencies, which she subse- 
quently falsifies. Lewis imagined that his readers were not to be put off 
with such lame and impotent conclusions. If he introduced the devil, 
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he took care that the devil should remain the devil, and nothing else 
but the devil, all through his tale. With him there was no telling you it 
was a mistake; that it was the result of a heated imagination or the 
curious consequence of some fortuitous circumstance. His whole 
ambition was to pile agony. No captive was complete unless he 
ground his teeth or clanked his massy chain. No corpse could be 
legitimate unless worms had bored its eyes or forehead, or unless it 
was surrounded by coffins, each containing remains more loathsome 
than itself. The devil could not appear unless attended by subterranean 
murmurs, by the smell of sulphur, by the crash of thunder, and the play 
of lightning. In moments of terror it was impossible for Lewis’s lights 
to burn any colour but blue ; in moments of thirst it was impossible for 


~ Lewis’s goblins to drink out of anything but skulls. 


One of Mat Lewis’s most enthusiastic admirers, and his best imitator, 


was the Rev. Charles Maturin, author of “ Melmoth,” but better known | 
as the author of the tragedy of “Bertram.” Of all his works, none but © 


“¢ Bertram ” is remembered ; yet we are assured that his novel called 
“The Fatal Revenge; or, the Family of Montorio,” met with a 
success which, if not so protracted, was at least during the time 
hardly inferior to that experienced by “The Monk.” “ Melmoth” 
is about the maddest work ever written by a man of real ability, and 
merits a place next to the “Bedlam Tragedy,” in nineteen acts, of 
Nathaniel Lee. What must always surprise us, is how such stuff could 
ever find readers. Some of the details are of the most revolting kind. 
The hero enters into a familiar compact with the devil, which 
enables him to live a hundred and fifty years, during which time 
he goes through many adventures and performs many wonders. 
Owing probably to his connection with Satan, the hero is made 
to “gleam with demon-light!” Considering the ability of Maturin, 
it is strange that something really good did not result from his 
labours. In spite of the repelling and preposterous subjects, 
however, which he selected for his stories, the treatment yet dis- 
plays here and there those incidental and fortuitous touches, which 
only genuine talent can achieve. Though the censures passed upon 
“ Bertram ” are often just, it must be admitted even by the most zealous 
foe of that school of writing, that it contains many striking passages, 
and, what is more, frequent bits of poetry. 

With the labours of Maturin seem to have expired the last convulsive 
efforts of the Monk Lewis’s school of romance. After this it was 
probably believed that the force of horror could not go further ; more- 
over, there were others in the field whose genius now began to operate 
powerfully upon the minds of the public. In July, 1814, had been 
published “ Waverley,” the first of a series of novels destined to effect a 
revolution in fiction such as the world has never before witnessed in any 
department of literature. The redeeming influence of the “ Ariosto of 






































| romantic, the romantic to the ridiculous, the ridiculous to the sublime. 
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the North” was further assisted by the pure pen of Washington Irving, 
by the correct taste of Professor Wilson, by the witty effusions of Theo- 
dore Hook, and by the genial and elegant productions of the many 
celebrated names whose powers seem to have culminated in the works 
of Thackeray, Eliot, and Dickens. 

Long prior, however, to the appearance of Maturin and Matthew 
Lewis, our grandfathers had been thrilled and terrified by a series of 
romances which, though probably owing their birth to the suggestion 
of the “Castle of Otranto,” yet claimed a merit which had never 
before been attempted, and which, allowing something to priority of 
conception, has never yet been excelled. 

Anne Radcliffe has been called the Salvator Rosa of British Novelists ; 
and if force of conception, a power of grouping together whatever is 
imposing, grand, or terrible, a nice discrimination in the adjustment of 
the parts of her involved stories, and a thorough knowledge of the 
effects to be evolved from particular distribution of colours, can sup- 
port the judgment of her admirers, then it must be allowed that she is 
fairly entitled to the appellation. Her first novel was “The Castles 
of Athlin and Dunbayne,” which, unlike most of the earliest com- 
positions of authors who afterwards become celebrated, evinced no 
promise of the marked success she was subsequently to achieve. Then 
followed “The Sicilian Romance.” ‘This book succeeded in attracting 
a tolerable amount of attention. ‘Though written in the d/ack and white 
style, and though displaying little subtlety of perception, the “Sicilian 
Romance ” is full of fine descriptions of natural scenery and accounts 
of adventures, which, though mostly improbable, are forcibly and 
cleverly expressed. This work gained for Mrs. Radcliffe the flattering 
comment of Sir Walter Scott, that “Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, 
and even Walpole, though writing upon an imaginative subject, are 
decidedly prose authors. Mrs. Radcliffe has a title to be considered as 
the first poetess of romantic fiction ; that is, if actual rhyme shall not 
be deemed essential to poetry.” ‘The Sicilian Romance” was fol- 
lowed by “ The Romance of the Forest,” “The Mysteries of Udolpho,” 
“The Italian,” and ‘Gaston de Blondeville.” Mrs. Radcliffe from 
the first had displayed great descriptive powers ; it was reserved for her 
later works to show that she united to this faculty the art of delineating 
passion as it had not often been delineated before. The character of 
La Motte may be ranked amongst the most admirable melodramatic 
portraitures in fiction. Nor do I employ the term “melodramatic” at 


-all in a detracting sense. The various elements that interpenetrate her 
‘conceptions, indeed, of which her conceptions are composed, render 


her, as they render Shakespeare, Scott, Lytton, Hugo, intensely melo- 
dramatic. A wide survey of life invariably entails the melodramatic 
spirit. Life itself is a melodrama. The common-place yields to the 
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An ever-shifting scene of passion is being enacted before our eyes. 
The Romantic is only different from the Actual in its eclecticism ; in its 
proneness to enlarge the boundaries of observation ; in its willingness 
to subordinate the small to the great; to render more emphatic by 
idealistic treatment the Grand in opposition to the Actualists, who 
strive to render emphatic the Common-place by fidelity in representa- 
tion. Certainly the character of Za Motte is a representation of a 
type of life that, like the professional highwayman, the Fleet parson, 
the bewigged beau, and the belted smuggler, has passed away, or 
assumed a different name and aspect. But there is the true dramatic 
flavour in the composition of the French villain. His character is 
melodramatized because his surroundings are melodramatized ; but it 
does not lessen the genius with which his character is conceived because 


Mrs. Radcliffe invested him with the impressive imagery of mountain, 


forest, and lake ; because she darkened the sky beneath which: he 
stood; because she associated him with the ruined castle, the mur- 
derous banditti, the moated grange, and the supernatural machinery of 
the romance sixty years ago. 

The supernatural element in Mrs. Radcliffe’s works is by no means 
of a vulgar kind. It is probable that, had she lived in our day, had 
she been subjected to the influence which these cultivated times 
exercise over the imagination; her supernatural conceptions, radically 
free from all grossness as they are, would have been yet further ele- 
vated, and have entitled her to the merit of being the poetess of the su- 
pernatural. Our contemporary tone of thought would have compelled 
her in the first place to subdue her love of effect ; it might not have 
exacted from her the employment of a different means, but it would 


¢ 


have instructed her how to reconcile with greater subtlety the flights of v 


fancy with the facts of life, and insisted upon the development of her 
tales by schemes of fiction which should appeal more to the imagina- 
tion, because with them should be inwoven solutions to her enigmatic 
supernatural agencies of a more poetic, a more refined, and consequently 
of a more satisfactory nature. But as it is, her supernatural machinery 
is very different from that of Monk Lewis. With Mrs. Radcliffe 
the world of mystery is a subject of awe; of terror that can find no 
expression. Dim shadows flit before our pathway, and vanish; we 
know not whence they come, or whither they are going ; whether their 
presence is ominous or encouraging. With her, “ millions of spiritual 
creatures throng the air;” vague entities, whose presence thrills the 
imagination—no Rosicrucian machinery to inflate the story, but the 
subtle element of a vigorous fancy—a genius, giving to “airy nothings 
a local habitation and a name.” 

As the author of “St. Leon,” William Godwin deserves a place 


amongst the melodramatists of the commencement of the present 


century. But pathetic andadmirable as many of its descriptions fre- 
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quently are, “St. Leon” has completely vanished from our literature, 
and the only one of the author’s works now read or remembered is 
“Caleb Williams.” This novel may be classed amongst the most in- 
tensely personal stories in the language. Few authors have ever written 
so much out of themselves as Godwin has done in “ Caleb Williams.” 
It was composed at a period of his life when his views were so Utopian 
that, had they been advanced with less ability, they must infallibly have 
provoked the utmost ridicule—ridicule, in spite of the profoundly philan- 
thropic spirit that underlay his philosophy. He was for having an 
Intellectual Republic ; he desired to see all private interests sacrificed 
for the general good, forgetful that the general good depended upon 
the gratification of each private interest. In 1797 he married Mary 
Wolstonecraft, author of the “ Vindication of the Rights of Women.” 
Whether he included in his theory of public happiness the necessity 
of moral discipline, does not certainly appear from the circumstances 
attending his marriage. His .profound contempt for that, of ‘the exist- 
ence of which all the world has long since seen the necessity, 
considerably surprised the imperturbable and reforming philosophers 
that surrounded him, and subjected him to their frequent though 
cautious admonitions, to which, however, he listened with indiffer- 
ence, pleading as an excuse his sincerity in all that he thought and 
did. Were this the philosophy of the law, there are, perhaps, few 
crimes that would not carry with them their own justification. Of this 
union a daughter, afterwards Mrs. Shelley, was the fruit, who by her 
own genius helped to protract the existence of the school to which 


‘her father belonged, by her tale of ‘‘ Frankenstein.” Upon the story 


of “Caleb Williams” Colman founded his bombastic melodrama, 
“The Iron Chest.” The narrative is remarkable for its intense earnest- 
ness, for its frequent touches of pathos, in spite of the ornate and deep- 
mouthed diction. ‘The master-incident in “Caleb Williams” has been 
justly pointed out by Sir Walter Scott as an instance of the author’s 
coarseness and bad taste. It is certainly inconceivable that a man of 
a temperament so chivalrous as that attributed to Falkland, 2 man 
upright, courteous, gentlemanly, in every sense a benevolent and wise 
man, should have degraded himself into a cowardly assassin, when 
it was possible for him to avenge himself upon his- rival in an 
honourable way. Godwin’s object in writing this novel was obviously 
to convert fiction into a vehicle for the expression of particular 
opinions ; moreover, he proposed that it should comprehend, as he 
himself expressed it, “ A general review of the modes of domestic and 
unrecorded despotism, by which man becomes the destroyer of man.” 
His design was satiric; but his imagination overflowed and drowned 
the gall with which he had anointed his pen. His “Cloudesley,” “ Fleet- 
wood,” “Life of Chaucer” (ridiculed by Scott), “Antonio,” a tragedy, 
“Essay on Sepulchres,” and “ Mandeville,” have perished—perished 
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with the startling philosophy that had Shelley as an admirer; perished 
with the subverting sentiments and contemptuous theism of the author. 
But “Caleb Williams” survives him; and if passages of beautiful com- 
position, animated descriptions of life, exciting incidents admirably 
narrated, and one character—that of Falkland, which may be ranked 
amongst the finest delineations in English fiction—if such merits can 
help to protract the existence of a book, then “ Caleb Williams” bids 
fair to be admired and read for a long time yet to come. 

But it is well that the melodramatic age of fiction is gone ; and it is to 
be hoped that it will never be again revived. Not but that it is a most 
legitimate province of art, and one that needs great genius to illustrate 
it. But, unfortunately, melodrama is so intimately associated with 
whatever is vulgar, improbable, or foolish; it is so impregnated with 
the odours of the stage, so resonant with the echoes of orchestral ac- 
companiments, that authors avoid it on no other grounds than because 
they think it too degenerate to be worth redemption. |_I must, of course, 
by the term melodrama, be understood to mean that species of fiction 
exemplified by the works of the authors considered in this article. Others ; 
there are who have approached their tasks instinct with the genuine 
spirit of melodrama, and who, so far from being losers by the fact, have 
further helped to dignify the department of literature which they have 
adopted. But, on comparing the works of these with the works of the 
Monk Lewis’s school, the difference will at once be obvious. With the 
latter, it is not so much their supernatural machinery as their exaggerated 
views of life, that have earned for them the title of melodramatists. We 
have writers amongst us who are not a bit less melodramatic than those 
we speak of, who flourished fifty years ago; only then the public taste 
permitted these authors a greater license, countenanced the presence of 
the devil, and enjoyed the vagaries of ghosts. We have changed all 
that. But our “sensationalists ” still retain the ddack and white way of 
telling stories ; still copiously colour; still freely exaggerate; still tra- 
vestie human nature by imposing upon human nature the operations of 
motives and the commission of actions which are improbable or gross. 
The reaction of fiction in England has been too great to suffer us to | 
pursue the middle course, which is essentially the melodramatic. But, 
be this as it may, no one can deplore the complete elimination from our 
literature of that ghostly element which, fifty years ago, made most_of 
our English authors “ sensationalists ” in the most extravagant degree. 
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THE MILLER’S REVENGE. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


HERE are few places within an easy run of home at which a brief 
holiday may be more pleasantly and profitably spent than at 
Jersey. Both Guernsey and Sark are well worth visiting, but Jersey is 
pre-eminently the queen of the Channel Island group, both on account 
of its size and its many natural beauties. It may be ‘‘done” comfortably 
in a week, after the ordinary skimming fashion of modern tourists ; but 
to learn to love it thoroughly one must reside on it for months, and see 
it in storm and sunshine, and in all the varying moods which it puts on, 
like a beautiful, changeful woman. 

It was my fortune recently to spend part of my annual holiday on 
the island. It was not my first visit, and all the chief points of attrac- 
tion were already familiar to me. On this occasion I determined to 
explore some of its hidden nooks on foot, and to familiarize myself with 
its more homely features, while striving to gather some idea of the modes 
of life and habits of thought of the scattered dwellers in its bays and 
valleys. 

In one of my rambles I fell in with a gentleman, an artist by pro- 
fession, who was engaged in painting one of the many romantic head- 
lands which diversify the northern seaboard of the island. He had lived 
for several years at St. Helier’s when a boy, and he seemed to know by 
heart every legend and romantic incident with which the history of the 
island, true and fabulous, is associated. It was from his lips that I 
heard the following story, which is here told as nearly as possible in his 
own words. We were lounging on a hill-side, cigar in mouth, watching 
the stealthy incoming of a summer tide, and the time was the lazy half- 
hour that usually follows an out-door luncheon. 

“ Rather a curious story ” (began my painter friend) “attaches to that 
ruined water-mill, of which you made mention this morning as forming 
a likely subject for a pencil-sketch ; and, as I know you have a slight 
craze on the subject of folk-lore and traditional tales, I don’t mind 
telling you this one. Not, however, till you have tapped that black 
beard in the corner. Thanks. Now for our Once Upon a Time. 

“‘ The once upon a time, in this case, stands for several years less than 
ahundred. The exact number, however, is not known to deponent, and 
matters nothing to the story. At that time the Mill of La Roquette— 
such was the name by which it was known—was in good working order, 
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and did as flourishing a business as any mill on the island. The miller’s 
name was Pierre Lebrun. He was a widower, and well advanced in 
years. He was assisted in his business by his nephew Gaspard, a young 
man of five-and-twenty, who had come over from Coutances, in Nor- 
mandy, when quite a lad, and had grown up under his uncle’s roof. 
After his wife’s death, no woman was ever known to enter Lebrun’s 
cottage. Inside the house and out, everything was done by the miller 
and his nephew. The two were well matched. Avarice, and that low 
cunning which delights in over-reaching a neighbour, and spending a 
shilling to gain a farthing by trickery, were their chief characteristics. To 
give them their due, they were hard-working men, and what they did was 
always done well and to the time, so that the huge wheel (for the mill 
was worked by water-power) was seldom idle for want of something to 
do. The mill, and the house in which the miller lived, were both 
under one roof, and together comprised only four rooms: two being 
used for business purposes; one as a liying room—kitchen and parlour 
together ; while in the loft over the latter the miller and his nephew 
slept. Behind the mill was a rough stable and outhouse, in which the 
miller kept a patriarchal horse, and a cart so old that it was popularly 
supposed to have been built during the reign of Lebrun’s great grand- 
father, who had been the first miller of La Roquette. 

“So one year went by after another without weaving any thread of 
variety into the woof of the dull, colourless life led by the two men at 
the mill, except that Lebrun’s hair was gradually turning as white as his 
own flour, and that gloomy Gaspard was growing, if possible, more 
gloomy and taciturn than ever. ‘They were both men of few words, 
and perhaps that was one reason why they agreed so well together. 

“ You know the situation of the mill, that it was built in a warm fold 
of the hills, in a little valley of its own, but still high enough above the 
sandy beach to afford its inmates a grand view seaward. In the foreground 
the most prominent object was yonder reef of treacherous rocks, against 
which, even in calmest weather, the fretting tide bursts in showers ot 
spray. Not that Lebrun or his nephew cared one farthing for the view, 
or would have expressed the least regret if a high wall had been built 
up between them and it, and had shut out the prospect for ever. 

“Pierre Lebrun was an early riser. On going into the mill soon 
after daybreak on a certain autumn morning, he was stupefied to find a 
sack of flour, which he could have sworn that he had tied up over- 
night, ready for sending home, now standing untied and open-mouthed, 
having evidently been disturbed by some one since the miller had last 
set eyes upon it. Lebrun’s.first glance was to the outer door, but the 
stout wooden bar with which it was always secured was still in its place. 
He himself had but just unbolted the door of communication between 
the mill and the house; and the one small window, by means of which 
the lower storey was dimly lighted, was set high up in the wall, and 
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barred with iron. As Lebrun’s slow mind mastered these facts one by 
one, he burst into a cold sweat, and looked fearfully around. No ordi- 
nary human being could have got at the sack to untie it; ergo, it must 
have been untied by the agency of witchcraft. Such was the first thought 
that evolved itself out of the miller’s mind. As he stood there, in the 
ghostly gray of the early morning, it did seem to him quite possible 
that some power more than human might be granted to those who had 
sold themselves to the Evil One, and that he was the victim of a malig- 
nant trick, which had its origin in some such compact. 

“He took a step forward, and peered closely into the open sack, and 
then he started back indismay. The sack had not merely been opened, 
but some portion of the contents had been stolen: a quantity of flour 
had been scooped out, probably by a handful at a time, the mark of 
four outspread fingers being still plainly visible on the surface of what 
was left. In an instant, the witchcraft theory was brushed like a 
cobweb from the miller’s matter-of-fact brain. A thief, and a merely 
human thief, had been at work on his premises during the past night. 
His pocket was touched¥ and that was enough to rouse his worst 
passions. 

«Gaspard ! Gaspard !’ he called out, hoarsely, ‘ make haste hither.’ 

“There was something in the old man’s voice that brought Gaspard 
at once, half-dressed as he was. ‘ Yes, my uncle, here I am,’ he said. 

‘“‘¢Who has touched this sack ?—hast thou? Who has taken of the 
contents ?—hast thou?’ demanded the old man, fiercely, as he pointed, 
with a quivering finger, to his violated property. 

“No, my uncle, certainly not I; that you know sufficiently well, 
without asking the question,’ answered the astonished Gaspard. The two 
men spoke habitually in a patois of Norman-French, although neither of 
them was at a loss to express himself in English when the necessities of 
the case required that he should do so. 

. Who, then, has touched it?—and where is the thief?’ asked 
Lebrun, as with glaring eyes he gripped his nephew by the wrist. 
“Gaspard shook his head, and gazed helplessly around. If his 

uncle’s superior wisdom was at fault in the matter, how was it likely 

that he, a comparative ignoramus, could throw any light upon it? 

“Neither could Pierre Lebrun himself, as it turned out, throw any 
light upon the matter. The premises were thoroughly searched for 
some traces of the thief; but, for once, the miller’s low cunning was com- 
pletely at fault, and he went to bed that night a morose and baffled 
man. ‘The one point of the case that puzzled both uncle and nephew 
was as to how the thief had obtained both ingress and egress, without in 
the least interfering with either window or doors. It was a point that 
drove sleep, except in brief, weary snatches, from the pillow of Pierre 
Lebrun. If it was possible thus to enter his mill without his cogni- 
zance of the mode by which such entry was effected, what portion of his 
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property could be considered safe from depredation? Evidently none. 
Even life itself was hardly secure under such circumstances. 

“Next morning it was a great relief to find that nothing had been 
touched during the night. Several more mornings came and went, with 
a like result. It seemed as if the mysterious midnight visitor had satis- 
fied himself, or herself, with one visit to the mill. Pierre Lebrun began 
to recover his spirits, and even ventured to joke grimly with his nephew 
about his loss; saying that it must have been the devil himself, and he 
alone, who had paid them a visit, being, doubtless, in want of a little 
flour for his next batch of loaves. 

“ A week or ten days had passed when, one morning, Gaspard heard 
himself called again. His uncle, with a face as white as his own flour, 
was standing, with straining eyes and fingers nervously intertwined. 

“¢Took! look! mon enfant!’ he said, in low, hoarse accents. ‘The 
Foul Fiend has been here again while we slept. If this goes on I shail 
be a ruined man.’ 

“ As on the previous occasion, a sack of flour had been opened, and 
part of the contents abstracted. This time the thief had re-tied the 
mouth of the sack, but in such a clumsy fashion that the miller’s sharp 
eyes had at once detected the imposition. As before, the thief had 
come and gone, in spite of the bolts and bars with which the mill had 
been secured over-night. The mystery was thickening, and Pierre 
Lebrun was nearly at his wits’-end. 

“He was an uneducated man, and consequently, to a certain extent, 
a superstitious man. He had a lurking faith in ghosts and witchcraft, 
but, for all that, the theory of supernatural agency, as connected with 
the loss of his flour, had no tangible resting-place in his mind. He was 


too practical—he had too much of that common sense which is so very - 


common—to seriously harbour such an idea for long. No; the thief who 
had stolen his property was, without doubt, a common-place thief enough, 
quite amenable to imprisonment and hard labour if caught and convicted. 
But the maxim of Mrs. Glasse holds equally good with thieves as with 
hares: the first requisite is to catch them. 

“But the hare that Pierre Lebrun longed to catch was evidently a very 
slippery animal ; and the question—What sort of trap ought to be set ? 
was one that began to trouble the miller’s mind to the almost entire ex- 
clusion of every other thought, and one which he could by no means 
decide to his own satisfaction. And so several days and nights passed 
quietly away without action of any kind being taken by the miller. 
Then, one morning, Gaspard was, for the third time, summoned by his 
uncle: for the third time Pierre Lebrun had been robbed of a small 
quantity of flour, and for the third time the thief had got clear away, 
without leaving anything behind by which he could be traced. 

“The miller was furious. He stormed and raved about the, mill, 
making use of anything but exemplary language. ‘ Look here, little one,’ 
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he said at last to his nephew, ‘one way or another, this sort of thing 
must be brought to an end. I will watch in the mill with my big pistol, 
and will either shoot the thief or catch him next time he comes. In 
one, two, three, four nights it will be time enough for me to begin my 
watch. Ha! ha! I will shoot Monsieur le Farceur. He shall amuse 
himself at my expense never again.’ 

“ As Lebrun had decided, so he acted. On the fourth night after the 
third robbery he sent Gaspard to bed at his usual hour; and then, having 
fastened up the little establishment in the customary way, he ensconced 
himself behind a bundle of empty sacks in one corner of the mill, armed 
with a huge old horse-pistol, into which he had crammed a couple of 
bullets, and twice as much powder as was necessary, and which, 
should an occasion for using it arise, was rather more likely to explode 
than to go off properly. Lebrun had also with him a small dark- 
lantern. 

“For three consecutive nights the miller watched and waited, with the 
fierce patience of an old fox, for the coming of his prey ; and for three 
nights his waiting was in vain. On the fourth night, Lebrun was alone 
in the mill, Gaspard having gone to Rozel late in the afternoon with a 
load of flour, and with instructions to stay all night at Rozel, and return 
early next morning with a load of corn, which a customer had promised 
to have ready for him by that time. 

“Gray, hook-nosed, cunning-eyed old Pierre, had been dozing lightly 
in his lair, when, towards two o’clock in the morning, he heard some- 
thing that caused him to prick up his ears, and brought back his scattered 
senses with a shock. He took a firmer grasp of his pistol, saw that his 
dark-lantern was ready to his hand, and raised himself noiselessly on his 
knees. The noise which he heard proceeded from the outside of the 
building, and could be.caused only by some one who had no business 
in that remote spot at such an uncanny hour. As already stated, the 
mill had but one window, or opening, which was rather high up in the 
wall, and had two upright iron bars running across its inner side, as 
a security against thieves, but had no other framework, and was left 
entirely unglazed. From Lebrun’s hiding-place in the inner darkness 
of the mill, this window showed like a faint blue transparency against 
the bright starlight outside. The noise ceased, and presently, to his 
intense astonishment, Lebrun saw, first the head, next the shoulders, 
and then the body of some unknown person, apparently of the feminine 
gender, come into view, bit by bit, as it cautiously ascended—like a 
stage-ghost rising through a trap-door to slow music—till the whole 
body became visible, dimly outlined against the starlit sky, as it 
stepped noiselessly on to the window-sill. Lebrun did not require to 
be told by what means the ledge had been gained. Outside the mill, 
on two stout nails, hung a short ladder, of which he made use in many 
ways; but to-night had seen it put to a service for which its owner had 
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never intended it, and Lebrun simmered with rage as this fact made 
itself apparent to his dull wits. 

“ But his rage was largely mingled with surprise when he saw the 
figure, after poising itself for a little while in a listening attitude on the 
ledge, as if waiting to assure itself that all was quiet in the mill, begin 
to squeeze itself, inch by inch, through the narrow aperture between 
the bars. ‘I wouldn’t have believed that anything over a child of 
twelve could have made its way through that opening,’ whispered 
Lebrun to himself. It was easy enough for the figure to get its head 
through the bars, but it seemed to stick at the shoulders for full two 
minutes, and Lebrun laughed a silent sardonic laugh, and nodded his 
head grimly, feeling certain that the thief was caught ina trap. Buta 
little perseverance overcame the difficulty, as it had doubtless done on 
previous occasions. Then, a push, a wriggle, and a twist, and the 
intruder was inside the mill. Lebrun’s shaggy brows came down over 
his darkling eyes at this, and he ground his teeth like a man in a fit. 

“¢What was the intruder—a child-or a woman?’ was the question 
that Lebrun now put to himself. If the latter, she must belong to a 
diminutive race: no woman of ordinary size could have squeezed her- 
self through so narrow an aperture. But whether woman or child, 
there could no longer be any doubt as to her felonious intentions. 
As soon as she was fairly inside, she leaped lightly from the window 
sill on to a number of piled-up sacks of grain, and then slid to 
the ground. Stepping across the floor, almost as lightly.as a ca 
could have done, and brushing close by Lebrun in his hiding-place, she 
made her way, like one to whom the place was familiar, to where some 
tied-up sacks of flour stood ready for delivery. What her after move- 
ments might be, Lebrun could only guess at. If he guessed that at 
that very moment his flour was being stolen, he would probably not be 
far from the truth. 

“He was very impatient by this time, but he had not long to wait. 
In five minutes at the most from the time the figure brushed past him, 
it came gliding back again on its way to the window. He could just 
discern it by its being a shade blacker than the blackness that filled 
the inside of the mill. As it was in the act of passing him, he put out 
an iron hand and gripped it firmly by the shoulder. 

A woman’s shriek, loud and shrill, but over in a moment ; a savage 
bite with sharp teeth that met in the fleshy part of his hand; a loud 
curse from the miller as his fingers let go their grip; and next moment, 
as it seemed, the creature he had been holding had scrambled back to 
the window, and was clinging to the bars like an infuriated tiger-cat. 
But there she was stopped. Before she had got more than one arm 
through, the flash of Lebrun’s lantern smote her dazzled eyes, and his 
deep, harsh tones fell on her ear like the accents of doom. 

***¢Come down this instant, or I will blow out your brains !’ 
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“Still clinging to the bars with both hands, she turned over one 
shoulder a white face, and eyes dazed and full of despair. She hesi- 
tated, and the same terrible threat, deeper and harsher than before, 
echoed through her brain; and there was something in the voice of the 
man who uttered it that told her it would not lack fulfilment. The bars 
seemed to be drawn out of her fingers, rather than her fingers to quit 
their hold of the bars; and, with a faint cry for mercy, she fell back, a 
shivering, frightened heap, on to the piled-up sacks.” 


—~Tiwr-~ 


MY LOVE. 


They call thee false as thou art fair, 
They call thee fair and free— 

A creature pliant as the air 
And changeful as the sea : 





But I who gaze with other eyes 
Who stand and watch afar, 
Behold thee pure as yonder skies 

And steadfast as a star! 


A star that shines with flickering spark, 
Thou dost not wane away, 

But shed’st adown the purple dark 
The fulness of thy ray : 


A rose whose odours freely part 

At every zephyr’s will, 
Thou keep’st within thy folded heart 
Its virgin sweetness still! ¥. 
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THIS YEAR AT. DIEPPE. 


E arrived in a diligence, and a cloud of dust. 

Declining the ordinary route, v4 Newhaven, for that of Folke- 
stone, we left the crossing from thence an open question, until the state 
of the sea should be ascertained. It proved to be clear, blue, very calm, 
and we soon touched the shores of Boulogne, intending to proceed, as 
we had once done before, by train to St. Valery-sur-Somme, and thence 
on to Dieppe by diligence. 

“ You can’t do it,” said the commissionaire, who was taking an inter- 
est in the boxes. Shock the first. “Not doit?” “No. You must 
go on to Abbeville, and take the diligence from thence ; there’s no longer 
a proper correspondence between Dieppe and St. Valery.” 

Up to Abbeville we went by first train, and descended at the Hotel 
de France, whence the diligence would start in the morning. It proved 
to be an omnibus with two horses, instead of a diligence with four; 
and it charged itself with the mail-bags to be delivered at the stations 
en route. We started after breakfast. C preferred a perch aloft 
with the driver, and I had the inside to myself. Some of the windows 
would not open, and some would not shut; the August sun was in- 
tensely hot ; the white dust blew in, in clouds. What an object I should 
be at the mid-day halting-place ! 

At first the stoppages seemed incessant, what with the different com- 
missions the driver had to execute, and which appeared to consist 
_ chiefly of talking, and the number of houses he chose to say ‘‘Bon jour ” 
to on his own score, getting downto do it. During one of these 
interludes, C came round. ‘What do you think? Our names 
were sent up from Eu last night to the landlord of the Hétel de France, 
telling him to keep two places for us in the diligence!” I thought the 
words were a joke, but he insisted. This driver—the present man now 
chattering close by at the open house-door, one leg inside, one out, one 
eye on his friends, the other on his poor, patient horses, lashing their 
tails in impotent warfare with the flies—had brought the paper himself 
from Eu. But the thing seemed an impossibility ; no living being who 
knew us was aware we had even crossed the Channel. ‘“ You must 
have misunderstood what the man said; you are forgetting your 
French !” and he hurried back to his place, in a fit of laughter, at the 
words. Not understand the man !—he, born and bred in France! On 
we went gaily ; the sun hotter, the dust greater. 
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Another stoppage, and C came round with the paper. True 
enough! There was my name written on it in an unmistakable English 
hand, with a direction underneath: that two places should be kept for 
us in that morning's diligence. It was like a bit of magic ; no sleight- 
of-hand ever equalled it. 

“It must be the spirits, you know!” said C——, having to dart 
round to his place again. 

“T’ll show you the gentlefolks that gave me the paper yesterday 
afternoon at Eu, sir,” said the driver. 

A little over three hours, and then the long descent into Eu com- 
menced ; and the omnibus pulled up at its resting-place on the market- 
hill. Out came a landlady, out came a maid; disappointed, no doubt, 
at seeing one solitary inside passenger, but politely evincing no surprise 
at the passenger’s condition. I had started from Abbeville in black 
silk and crape; I arrived at Eu a whitey-drab colour, looking like a 
column of spoilt flour. Madame whisked, and the maid whisked, and 
I whisked ; all to the admiration of the market-place. C went off 
with the driver to get the mystery of the paper explained. It was very 
simple—as most mysteries are when you obtain the clue to them. 
These people at Eu had expected some friends bearing the same name, 
but not ourselves. 

Four hours we had to stay at Eu. There was the church to see, 
Madame informed us, and Louis Philippe’s chateau, and Tréport, if 
we liked to go to it. We took the chateau first. It is very quiet and simple; 
ridiculously small, when regarded as a residence for a reigning king and his 
family ; but I dare say the change to it, from the state and grandeur of the 
Tuileries, must have been felt as a delightful relief A glance at the 
church next, and then a drive to Tréport, a little place presenting no par- 
ticular seduction, and then back to Eu, to the table d’héte dinner, which 
was a very poor one indeed, even for the style of inn. “Thirteen 
francs to pay,” said the landlady, lumping it together. And dear enough, 
though it did include a bottle of ordinaire and two half-cups of coffee. 

A diligence this time, and four horses. Of all the heaps of luggage 
ever piled on a diligence, I think that particular diligence had the most. 
It was pretty well laden when we started from Eu; but at Tréport two 
ladies got inside, and their luggage alone would have filled a moderate 
waggon.. The conducteur grumbled, the driver looked round, but the 
ladies could not appear at Dieppe without their costumes, so the boxes 
were hoisted up. The coupé had been unattainable, and we were full 
inside, eight persons. C—— had his place by the driver, and how many 
climbed up to the banquette I was afraid tolook. Away we went, with 
the fresh smell of the sea on the left, and glimpses of it gleaming through 
the approaching twilight. 

It was nearly dark, when sudden shouts assailed the diligence, and 
we were pulled up hastily. .A stout woman, with a girl of four or 
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five in her arms, wanted to get inside. There ensued a pitched battle 
of tongues between the conducteur and some of the inside passengers, 
more particularly those from Tréport. The conducteur favoured the 
application : we could sit close, he said. The two ladies were against 
it: Were we not already full to crowding ?—and hot ?—and dusty ?— 
and everything? “Keep you quiet, mesdames,” cried he to them ; 
“T was not obliged to take you up at all, you know. This good 
lady requires to gain Dieppe.” The good lady spoke up for herself: 
“Pardon me, a thousand times, messieurs et dames? This little girl 
must be at Dieppe to-night, otherwise I would not think of incom- 
moding you. Pray let mein!” And she came in; we “ sitting close :” 
which we had been doing all along. 

On again, in the night dust, with much noise between the driver and 
his horses; for we were behind time,, and trains have not the habit 
of waiting for people. Dieppe was entered at last. Leaving part of 
our load at the station, the diligence floundered on over the stones, and 
drew up at its destination on the Quai Henri Quatre. I ran into the 
hotel, to Madame’s bureau, and there saw Madame comfortably nod- 
ding, after her bustling day, and somebody in spectacles beside her at 
the desk. Madame woke up with a start, and gazed at me with eyes 
that had no recognition in them. “I know I’m nothing but a mass 
of white dust—I know how much I am changed; but surely, Madame 
G , you have not forgotten me?” “Eh, mon Dieu!” retorted 
Madame, “but what brings you in ¢Zat mourning?” And I told her 
what. “I’ve not a chamber—I’ve not a single chamber to give you,” 
cried Madame, lifting her hands in perplexity. ‘Dieppe is crowded from 
gate to gate. Why did you not write? Madame D , my clerk and 
amanuensis,” she continued, with native politeness, introducing the lady 
in spectacles, who never ceased to stare through them, with wide-open 
eyes, during the colloquy. Madame shrieked out for Rosalie, the head- 
chambermaid, who came forward, and knew me at once. “ There’s 
not a single room, is there?” asked Madame, in despair. “But yes, 
there was a trés belle chambre vacant since the afternoon,” answered 
Rosalie. True, it was au quatritme; but perhaps Madame, the visitor, 
would kindly not mind that for a night or two. “But,” shrieked 
Madame (she could, perhaps, speak quietly if she tried ; I never heard 
her do it), “there’s also needed a chamber forthe young Monsieur ; 
he’s still at the diligence, getting the luggage.” Well, equably returned 
Rosalie, there was a trés bonne petite chambre de garcon in the roof : 
he should have a better one after Dimanche. 

The chamber, as old Rosalie said, was very good when once you 
got to it; but it was no end of a climb. “ You shall both be moved 
after Dimanche, madame,” she repeated; “‘I’ll see to that.” “ But, 
Rosalie, why after Dimanche?” came the natural question: “Does 
Madame not know that this is Friday night, and that after to-morrow 
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This Year at Dieppe. 


hourly ; the hotels will be choked inside and out.” 

The town of Dieppe in itself is not inviting, as everybody knows. Two 
or three long, straggling streets—nothing to see in them worth seeing but 
the ivory shops, and a few short side-streets, with wide gutters running 
down their midst. It is ill-drained—I suppose not drained at all, in point 
of fact; and the smells that come up from the open trap-holes in hot 
weather, or before rain, are something to fly away from. 
An extensive green plain, long and wide, intersected with 
paths and a few benches ; the large expanse of sea stretching out before 
it, and the palace-like hotels, whose charges are said to be fabulous, 
making the background. 


is beautiful. 


The Casino ! 
tution of the place—Dieppe proper. 


Dieppe is nothing without the casino. 


live in the casino, so to say, and in it alone. 
It was between three and four o’clock on the Saturday afternoon, 
that I made my début there—if the word may be allowed in such 


a sense. 


oOo 


The town is full already ; numbers are arriving 


But the Plage 


It is the insti- 
Visitors (taking them as a whole) 


Going through the rooms to the open terrace beyond, into the 


midst of some English friends sitting there quietly, it seemed to me, in 
very truth, that I had suddenly passed into an unknown world, never 


before heard or dreamt of. 
sit still and gaze. 
at random, unable to hear or to think, seeing 


IT felt bewildered. 


sight before me. 
Take all the fashion-plates that have been issued during the last six 


or eight months, whether in Paris or London ; 


I could do nothing but 
My kind friends talked to me in vain; I answered 
nothing but the strange 


cut out the figures and 


set them up on end before you, and I fearlessly and truthfully assert 
that you would not see fashions so outrageously grotesque as those that 
were passing before my eyes at the Etablissement of Dieppe, at this, the 


daily promenade. 
a court milliner could not do it. 
style that had not been worn in our days. 


To attempt to describe them would be for me futile ; 
They were new to the world: of a 
Short robes with two skirts, 


the under one in vandykes, the upper one of marvellous cuts and angles, 
that the eye could not understand in a day’s gaze. Long robes 4 queue, 
very ugly; or with sweeping trains, very elegant. 
trailing the gravel, embroidered white muslin skirts flowing over them. 
Some of the toilettes were beautiful, some hideous : a few were white, 
others comprised all the colours of the rainbow. 


Look at Mademoiselle there! 
and she is dressed en bébé. 


Satin petticoats 


She is twenty-seven, if she’s a day, 
A pretty white muslin frock, with a little 


flounce ; a short-waisted full bodice, in gathers ; simple sleeves, tied up ; 
no crinoline, a white satin sash tied behind, and low black shoes, 


with large bows: all exactly as we should dress a baby. 


It makes 


Mademoiselle look fifteen, at the most; and the little hat, perched on 


the fore part of the head, resting on the nose, partially hides the face, 
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and keeps up the delusion. See Mademoiselle’s cousin, a young lady 
of twenty or so. A young lady? Up go the eye-glasses, for it looks 
like a harlequin coming along. A short costume of indescribable 
shape—neither a gown, nor a coat, nor a cloak, nor a frock ; something 
composed of loops, and ends, and fullings, and pockets, and tails; the 
colours black, and blue, and white, and yellow, and red; bronze boots, 
coming half way up the leg, tassels at the calves, heels three inches 
high, not placed where heels should be, but nearly in the middle of the 
foot ; a jaunty little sailor’s hat, on the eyebrows as usual, with red 
streamers behind, and a little red animal on the brim in front. And so 
Mademoiselle sails along, for the admiring benefit of all beholders. Who 
is this, in blue and silver? An elegant woman, in a delicate blue-silk train 
and jacket, garnished with silver; small silver flowers in her hair, by 
way of bonnet; and a parasol that looks like a blue-and-silver butterfly, 
There goes one, all brown, from hat to boots—that peculiar shade we 
are taught to call Bismarck malade. Following her is a costume of white 
and black. Behind comes a demure little figure in grey, who has been 
pleased to discard crinoline entirely ; she consequently gets more than 
her share of gazing, and is in all probability English. Is ita school-girl 
of fourteen, in short frocks yet? No, it is a woman who has been 
married these ten years, and has girls at school herself. As a rule, the 
grande monde did not come to the casino in the same dress twice run- 
ning. The bébé of to-day would be the grande dame on the morrow ; 
the Bismarck malade of to-morrow would the next day be brilliant as a 
bird of paradise. Fashion with the French is a necessity—an institu- 
tion of their country, as was said of the casino at Dieppe. Not so with 
us. But we catch the malady a little when we are over there. The 
costumes varied with the days of the week. Sunday, Madame la Com- 
tesse would be (say) radiant in scarlet and gold; Monday, charming in 
mauve and silver; Tuesday, sombre, or Bismarck malade ; Wednesday, 
flaunting it & la harlequin; Thursday, delicate in white silk, lace, and 
pearls ; Friday, grotesque in orange and purple ; Saturday, en bébé, with 
a fan and a lace handkerchief. Vary, you, the costumes and colours 
as imagination’ shall dictate—you cannot picture any that were not seen 
on that terrace. Peacocks’ feathers reigned ; little birds, with out- 
stretched wings, hovered on the tip of the hat; shining brown beetles 
were natural as life. 

The life at Dieppe is this. At the casino in the morning, simply 
attired (or in-doors, as the case may be), watching the bathers, reading 
the journals, and gossiping. Home to mid-day breakfast, and to 
change the dress. Casino at two or three o’clock again, in all the 
glory of fashionable costume. Some sit there watching the sea and 
listening to the band; ladies are in groups, working; many of us 
never did any earthly thing but gaze our admiration away at the 
promenaders. Home to dinner at six, the hour for the tables d’hote ; 
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rushing to the casino again by eight, and watching the dancing, in-doors 
now. 

Punch was wrong. Punch’s correspondent assumed that he could go 
to those rooms, and dance with any lady he might see there. This is a 
mistake. When the copy reached Dieppe, it created quite a commotion ; 
fifteen matrons, at the least, said they should write to Punch, and set 
him right. There is he society at Dieppe, as there is elsewhere, com- 
posed of the best French and English families sojourning there, people 
all well known to each other, and to the world; and the young ladies of 
it dance but with their own set. Were a stranger to come up and ask 
them, the answer would be a civil refusal. Some are not allowed to 
dance there at all, and consider their mammas very models of hard- 
heartedness—grievously particular. 

The evenings there were, to some of us, intolerably stupid—to me, for 
one, and I scarcely ever went; but the afternoons on the terrace had a cer- 
tain attraction. We sat there in the shade, under the arcade, in indolent 
comfort, a small knot of us, French and English, working or not, as might 
be, the tide coming in at our feet, that moving panorama of figures and 
colours passing and re-passing before our eyes, ever changing, as if it 
were a living kaleidoscope. ‘ Look there !” sharply greeted our ears one 
day, and, of course, up went all heads ina moment. A lady was pacing 
the terrace in the most ravishing white ball-dress (as to material) you ever 
saw. But the body (if it could be called one) left off where other 
people’s mostly begin, and there were no sleeves whatever, unless a 
strap of inch-wide white silk, carried up over the shoulder, could be 
called such. Over this was a covering of white tulle, thin and slight: 
only those whose sight was very clear could see it at all. Perhaps she 
thought she looked well—that the gazes and glasses directed to her 
were those of approval and admiration. Perhaps she found out how it 
really was, and understood the angry hum that went round. ‘Can the 
French like that style ?” crossed my mind. ‘She ought to be requested 
to leave the casino,” exclaimed, even as I thought it, my dear old 
French friend of many years, who was seated next me. “I'd rather 
go abroad in my night-gown,” heartily cried my English neighbour on 
the other side. Who she was or what she was, nobody professed to 
know, but we never saw her again. Perhaps (poor thing!) she only 
wanted to invent a new sensation—a very difficult matter to achieve 
amid those ever-changing costumes. 

It must not be understood that these extravagant dresses (in every 
sense of the .term) were worn by all. Nothing of the sort. Or I 
don’t know what those would have done, whether French or English, 
who had taken three or four gowns, at most —gentlewomen, for 
all that, with their pedigrees at their back. Very content indeed, 
were they, to sit and look on; but it grew a little wearisome at last. One 
can be sated, even with sweets. 
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“You have said nothing of the style of hair,” cries the young-lady 
reader, anxious upon that score. Well, no; so much has been said 
about the hair of late years, that there’s little left to say. Some wore 
chignons the size of a large melon; some wore none. Some had curls 
—and very pretty ones—hanging from the head behind; others had the 
hair disposed of in some astonishing manner flat to the head, and inter- 
spersed with chains of jet or of pearls, the little hat invariably perched 
on the fore-part of the head and resting on the nose. And I think that’s 
enough of the fashions. 

M. Marbeau was there—a great French philanthropist—a man whose 
benevolent goodness may be read in his countenance, and of genuinely 
simple manners. He had overworked himself, and gone to Dieppe for a 
rest. Somebody else had done the same. It was M. Marbeau who 
instituted the Société des Créches—an institution where poor women 
who go out to work may leave their infants by day, from fifteen days old 
to three years. There is one at Dieppe. He took me and Mrs. M 
G to see it; but I have not space to tell about it here. 

This, however, is hardly getting on; and the casino, to us who go not 
in for fashion and costumes, does not imply everything. 

To begin at the beginning again. The races took place on the 
Sunday afternoon, as Rosalie had told us they would; and, by the 
emptiness of the streets, the world and his wife no doubt went to them. 
Full to the brim were the hotels when they were over, and Madame, 
at ours, was nearly off her head. The races had gone off delightfully, 
said the dinner-table, putting out of sight a trifling accident or two: a 
horse hurt for life, and his rider’s collar-bone broken. One gentleman’s 
name was incidentally mentioned as having been present on the 
course—Mr. Ball Hughes. Three or four days subsequent to 
that—I think it was on the Thursday—that gentleman rode forth in the 
morning full of health and life. Within half-an-hour he was brought 
back on a stretcher. The horse had shied, bolted against a gate, and 
fallen on his master. ‘Oh, the injury is not serious,” said the town, 
“though he appears in great pain, and his cries are great.” His two 
little children, sent out of the house to keep it quiet, and brought to the 
casino by friends, were playing on the terrace, unconscious of the ill in 
store for them. “He is going on favourably,” was the report for two 
days; “He is getting well ;” and it was thought he was. But, all sud- 
denly, one forenoon, the death-bell of the Roman Catholic church 
boomed out: and it was for Mr. Ball Hughes. 

From death to life—from sadness to gaiety—it is but the way of the 
world. There shot up one day the Turkish flag (or something that did 
duty for it) at the Hétel Imperial, and it became known to all Dieppe 
that his Excellency Djemil Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador at the Court 
of the Tuileries, had arrived from Paris on a short sojourn. In itself, 
this might have affected few of us; but he was generous enough to 
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announce his intention of giving a ball, and the world went mad to 
go to it. 

A charming ball it was. The best of the French and of the English 
society were invited—a few, rather than many. Some of the toilettes 
were magnificent. ‘The Imperial Hotel was lighted outside with coloured 
lamps, the rooms were spacious, the refreshments good, and the plea- 
santest of all present was the Ambassador himself—a handsome man, 
looking very like a quiet, well-bred Englishman. When I went up, on 
leaving, to wish him the very good evening, and to thank him for the 
good soirée we had had, he took my hands in his, and said it was he 
who ought to thank me for my kindness in coming. He left for Paris 
the following day, and the Crescent and the Cross waved no more over 
the Hétel Imperial. 

‘Some mornings subsequently a sad event happened. <A yacht came 
into port with the dawn, and one of the sailors, a young man of two-and- 
twenty, met with a terrible injury. It occurred just opposite the hotel. 
Auguste, the head waiter, informed us he had seen it. On pressing him 
for details, it turned out that he had seen the confusion it caused, and 
heard the noise, which was near enough for him. Fifty reports had 
already sprung up, three parts of them asserting that the man had fallen 
from the mast-head ; but the Vice-Consul gave me the true version. He 
had come ashore to fasten a rope to one of the posts, and in stepping 
backwards, unaware that the edge was so near, fell over. He lay on the 
deck, underneath an awning, poor fellow, quite insensible, the doctors 
round him, and the English clergyman. We could see him as he lay, 
and you may be sure the sight attracted people to it. The chief injury 
lay in the head, and it was feared he would never awake from the state 
of coma. At first the report went running that the yacht was Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s, which was expected in ; but it proved to be Sir Neville 
Chamberlain’s. About two o’clock that day, as we came out of the 
hospital, which some of us had been to look over, we met the stretcher 
that was bearing him to it. There was no change in him: quiet and 
still he lay. ‘There was no other change until the next morning (Satur- 
day), and then the change was death. On Sunday, during service, we 
were disturbed by a vast deal of knocking outside the church-door. 
Everybody appeared to wonder what it was. We saw, when we came 
out: they had been nailing the black cloth over the doors for the recep- 
tion of the funeral. 

The days and the weeks went on. Putting aside the casino, and the 
friends you meet there, Dieppe, as a watering-place, is but monotonous. 
The Chateau d’Arques you get to know by heart; Puy you cannot be 
always walking to ; Nieuville is far, and dull ; the oyster-beds, once seen, 
afford no novelty ; and what else is there? The pleasantest thing to do 
there is to sit on the Plage, and watch the wide sheet of sea, with its 
ever-varying colours. You must put up with the fleas, though. They 
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drove some of us nearly wild. One day, at the casino, I ventured a 
slight question on the delicate subject—wondering what might be the 
experience of other people—and showed my wrists. Out came a dozen 
hands, and as many answers—“ Mine are worse than yours: look at 
them !”—“ You should see my arms !’—“ You should see my neck !”— 
“You should see all over me!” They come from the sand, it is said. 
The worst things are the gnats; some call them mosquitos. I got 
frightened over one bite I had; but the inflammation went down at 
last. Lady M told me she was laid up with one the last time she was 
at Dieppe ; obliged to call ina medical man. These bites sometimes 
prove highly dangerous, imparting a sort of poison. I remember hear- 
ing, when staying some years ago at Grenoble, of a death that ensued. 

On coming down stairs one morning at the end of September, the 
hotel was in a state of commotion. ‘The chef was in the yard with his 
four kitchen aides-de-camp, the waiters were out there, the chamber- 
maids were out, Madame was out, and Madame D , the amanuensis. 
This did not tell much, for they were all in the habit of coming out on 
the slightest possible occasion, or on no occasion at all. It was some- 
thing now, however. Madame Lefébre, the money-changer at the next 
door, had been robbed of every coin she possessed—twenty-two thou- 
sand francs. It was done in this way. 

Her husband had come down stairs that morning a little before six, 
bringing as usual the cash-box with him. The business and money, be 
it known, are Madame’s; Monsieur being, as regards that, a sort of 
nonentity—no uncommon thing in France. He opened the inner shop- 
door, communicating with the house, and deposited the box on the 
counter, the shop being still closed to the street, and in darkness, save 
for the light that came in through a hole in the shutters. He then went 
to the door of the alley, and opened that. A gentleman was passing 
with a rapid step. “Can you tell me where the steamer lies ?” he asked 
of Monsieur Lefébre, ina vast hurry. “Close by, sir; a little way down 
the port,” replied M. Lefébre, assuming, as a matter of course, that the 
question referred to the English boat, then about to depart for New- 
haven. ‘‘ Where P—where ?” cried the man, all in excitement, as if 
afraid to lose it; “I can’t see it; I shall be too late.” M. Lefébre 
obligingly stepped off the pavement to show him—for, by partly crossing 
the road, the steamer could be seen. There the man kept him another 
minute or so, asking questions, before he went on his way. He spoke 
French well, but with a slightly foreign accent. M. Lefébre finished 
the opening of his house, and then missed the cash-box. During that 
one minute of road-crossing, a confederate must have entered by the 
alley-door, and taken it. 

The gens d’armes were aroused ; the telegraph offices were flown to. 
But the men of arms wasted time in needless queries and conjectures, 
and the wires could not be got at until nine o'clock. Gradually the 
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(supposed) plot revealed itself, little by littlke—one fact looming slowly- 
out after another. 

About a fortnight previously, two men, apparently gentlemen, arrived 
at a small hotel on the port, a dozen doors or so from Madame Le- 
fébre’s. ‘The landlord assumed that they had come over by the New- 
haven boat, but had no proof of it. They stayed at Dieppe some days, 
and then went up to Paris to see the Exhibition. The supposition is, 
that they had a third man with them, lodging elsewhere, and that this 
one remained at Dieppe, making himself acquainted with the habits of 
the Lefébres. Down they came from Paris, the two, having seen the 
Exhibition, which they did not forget to talk of to the landlord. At 
night they paid their bill, saying they were going away the next morn- 
ing. One of them, as it appeared, went to the Hétel de Commerce, on 
the market-place, and hired a carriage, to be in readiness at six o’clock 
in the morning, to take him to St. Aubin, the first station on the line of 
rails. ‘The carriage was in readiness accordingly, and at six, or there- 
abouts, the hirer made his appearance with two friends, all of whom 
were driven off. ‘This was only a few minutes after the robbery was 
effected. On the road they called to the driver, and directed him to 
drive them to Longueville, instead of St. Aubin, which is the second 
station on the line. As they went along, the driver met a friend with a 
return carriage, and pulled up. ‘Tell my master,” said he, “that I 
shall not be home so soon as I thought, for these gentlemen want to go 
to Longueville.” 

On they sped again. The driver says he saw them changing their 
coats in the carriage; they seemed to take off some inner coats, and 
put them over their others ; but the man’s suspicions were not excited, 
and he had not heard of the robbery. At Longueville they stopped at 
an inn, paid the man for the carriage, gave him a handsome gratuity for 
himself, and told him to wait, and be in readiness to take them back to 
Dieppe at six in the evening. They ordered dinner at the inn, and 
walked away. Nothing more was seen of them. The dinner waited, 
and the coach waited ; but the gentlemen forgot both. The supposition 
arrived at was, that they were the clever thieves. Of course, there is 
no positive proof of it; but one cannot help seeing the probability. No- 
thing more was heard of the money ; nothing, most likely, ever will be 
heard of it. . 

““T have been saving and saving for twenty years, and now it’s all 
gone !” said poor Madame Lefébre to me. “Twenty-two thousand 
francs! it is all we had in the world. At any other time, the loss 
might not have been half so great, but the close of the month had 
brought in outstanding accounts. Perhaps the thieves knew this.” 

Some good people in the town came forward and lent her a little 
money, to keep her exchange open: and there the matter rests. 

But October has come in—bringing weather that will frighten us al! 
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away. Blowing gales, falling rain—bitter, bitter cold. Few of us had 
brought winter clothing, and were glad to go about in old guys of 
travelling-cloaks. Everybody caught cold, everybody was shivering. 
The reign of fantastic costumes was over. The terrace could only be 
looked at through the windows, creaking with the blast; the rooms 
were like a banquet-hall deserted. Those bound for Paris went away 
in shoals; those for England waited on, for the sea appeared to be 
impassable. On the evening of the 3rd, there was a great storm of 
thunder and lightning. “We shall have it warmer now,” said the 
shiverers ; but Friday came in colder than before. - The lightning had 
set fire to the church at Auffay, and for hours Dieppe could not be 
telegraphed to for help, for the storm affected the wires. A great deal 
of damage was done. “Houses and fields are still burning!” cried 
Dieppe, on Friday; but when the regiment of pompiers, in their brass 
helmets, marched back to Dieppe about two in the afternoon, we knew 
that all danger was over. 

The wind was dreadful. On the Saturday and Sunday some grand 
matches at kite-flying were to have been held on the Plage, but the wind 
tore the kites before they could be got up. Monday was a worse day 
than all. The rain poured down, the cold was intense, the sea some- 
thing frightful to behold. The boat started for Newhaven at three in 
the afternoon, and had an awful passage. That night, a poor douanier, 
on duty near the hotel, was blown off into the port and drowned. He 
was but eighteen, and had joined the service only eight days before. 

Tuesday, more departures: only about twenty of us, visitors, were 
left in all Dieppe. The casino was to be kept open until the 15th, 
unless the gales brought it down beforehand, which they really seemed 
to threaten. ‘The remnant of the band played to us still in the after- 
noons—inside now—as we sat there, shivering, and discussing the best 
mode of getting away. Wednesday we were reduced to ten; and 
Madame went into a fit of lamentation when I told her I should leave 
in the morning. We went to the deserted rooms for the last time ; 
they looked a contrast to the gay and crowded scene but a week or two 
before !—and the sea was as wild as ever. 

I had regrets at leaving, too; and Madame says she shall count the 
days until we go again. ‘That’s nonsense. But we were as free in the 
hotel as though it had been our own home; all things were liberal, 
pleasant, simple, and comfortable. 

On Thursday morning we left—the whole household, from Madame 
downwards, getting up to see us off. Taking the diligence at a quarter- 
past six to Abbeville, and thence on by rail to Boulogne, to dine and 
sleep. It was rough there, also: people had been waiting ten days to 
cross. But the next day was calm and fine; and glad enough were we 
to see the white cliffs of old England. 

And so, adieu to you, Dieppe! To another year. 
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N a fiction of last century, which scarcely deserves the obscurity 
into which it has fallen, the heroine is represented as receiving 
important tidings from one of those airy puppets who then flounced and 
fluttered with such elaborate graces everywhere in good society. The 
messenger’s tongue far outran the lady’s love of witty comment, and 
his overlaid conceits at last exhausted her well-trained patience. “Oh, 
I prithee tell me what thou sawest, and perplex me not with fine words,” 
she cried; ‘‘give me the marrow of thy story in simplicity, as beseems its 
sombre matter, for men’s opinions I vow will be the death of me.” And 
the lady was doubtless right, though she wore patches, and dashed the 
powder out of her wig when anything chanced to displease her. Opinions 
have often a high value; but we detract nothing from the weight we set 
on our own when we say that in these few pages we shall keep them in 
reserve as far as it is compatible with our design. We wish to tell what 
we have seen—to indicate the track on which we have voyaged, rather 
than to formally detail the incidents as they occurred: in other words, 
our aim is not systematic criticizing of individual authors. Our criticisms 
shall be subordinate to our purpose of directing our readers to pleasant, 
healthy, elevating literature. Unconsciously, we may thus, perhaps, help to 
form some tastes, by simply leading the way and pointing out the beauties 
that lie on either hand. What is intolerable or injurious we shall pass by. 
Amid the varying impressions produced by the reading of many books, 

it is often hard to fix on a starting-point in giving one’s conclusive 
estimate of them. In our case this has been all the more difficult that 
our arrangement may, in a rough way, be taken to indicate the com- 
parative importance we attach to the works we have had under 
notice. But we have for a moment or two kept before our mind the 
nebulous “world unrealized” of our past month’s reading, and more 
and more clearly the longer we gaze one star emerges from the mass, 
grows in magnitude, and asserts its own sphere. This is “ Mabel’s 
Progress ”—a novel characterized by fine clear readings of character, 
excellent grouping, and, on the whole, well sustained plot-interest. In 
this latter particular, however, we should say the author has experienced 
most difficulty ; there being unmistakeable traces of self-consciousness, 
and frequent wavering between two paths. But there is a nimble, 
healthy nature behind all the conventionalities which occasionally 
hamper her, and she moves along steadily, exciting here to innocent 
laughter, and there, again, to tears, which are perhaps a little too much 
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strained through the sugary filter of sentiment. We can hardly say that 
this author has realized all the expectations raised by the “ Tale of Aunt 
Margaret’s Troubles ;” but it is certainly a great deal that she has not 
positively fallen below its standard. There we had a deal of that quaint 
quietness and force which seem to come of very colourlessness in some 
of the old masters’ etchings. A little of this charm our author loses when 
she sets to work on the broader canvas. Her genius is fine and decided 
in its movement ; but it bites in with single exquisite touches, rather than 
electrically illumines by broad and commanding strokes. As she makes 
one of her characters say of another, we may say of her—‘“ If she won’t 
turn heads, she’ll creep into hearts ; won’t she, my dear?” 

It is not easy to give an idea of ‘‘ Mabel’s Progress,” but this is not 
so much because of its being intricate, as because it moves over many 
different scenes continuously, and often without due softening and 
shading of the one into the other. Mabel Earnshaw, the heroine, is 
introduced to us alongside her mother and a step-father, in the town 
of Hammerham. During her mother’s widowhood, the girl has lived a 
good deal with an uncle and aunt, who are actors; and the memory of 
their goodness, and their way of life, exercises in many ways a deep 
influence on her “Progress.” There is a family of Charlewoods— 
people who have risen rapidly in the world by the father’s speculations 
—and they are fond of Mabel. One day she is out for a drive with some 
of them, when a little girl is run over, and hurt. Mabel Earnshaw and 
Clement Charlewood feel they must look after her. She forms a very 
peculiar bond between them—this strange child, Corda Trescott—and 
is most skilfully used in this way, though, in the last scenes especially, 
she reminds us too closely of Little Nell. Mr. Saxelby, a hard, stern 
religionist, dies rather unexpectedly, leaving Mabel, little ‘“ Dooley” 
(Julian), and their soft, impressionable mother but scantily provided for, 
though the latter receives from him a legacy of stubborn prejudices, all 
characterless though she is. Mabel must go out as a governess, which 
she finds so uncongenial, that she bethinks her of her kind Uncle John 
and his wife, and resolves to seek their help to get a fair trial on the stage: 
Mrs. Saxelby, on learning this from her daughter (without any clear notion 
of Clement Charlewood’s passion for Mabel), asks him to try and dissuade 
her from this rash step. Clement, who has been brought up with narrow 
ideas, which excluded play-actors from the range of respectability, accord- 
ingly goes down to the house where Mabel is, and reasons the matter with 
her. He concludes by making a declaration of his love. Mabel, in her 
pride and independence of character, is hurt by the idea of being thus 
lifted out of her lowly sphere into one where she might be “looked down 
upon” by his friends, and declines his suit. She hears favourably from her 
uncle and aunt, and, though she offends the Charlewoods, the Rev. 
Decimus Fluke, and the Misses Fluke, she firmly follows her resolution. 
She rises step by step, and at last takes London itself by storm, in 
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Juliet. “Her theatrical life leads her to form strange acquaintances with 
both poor and rich, and these are wrought together in the interest of 
the story with skill. There are Jerry Shaw, and old Trescott, and 
young Trescott, the “snaky-eyed”—the vagabond of the story, a musical 
genius without the power of patience to perfect his gift, who, out of 
sheer selfishness and an old grudge to Clement Charlewood, seeks to 
secure Mabel’s affections most unsuccessfully. And then there are 
Walter Charlewood, a brother of Clement’s, a young officer; and Lady 
Popham, an eccentric worshipper of genius, often genius-bitten, too ; 
and Miss O’Brien, her ladyship’s god-daughter—a sturdy, honest, Irish 
girl, whose visit to the Charlewoods had led to the rumour—which, of 
course, reached Mabel—that Clement Charlewood was affianced to her, 
and this casts a strange shadow over Mabel, not inimical to the reproduc- 
tion of Shakespere’s love-lorn maiden. But the Charlewoods met with 
reverses and were reduced to poverty, the father hurrying on his end by 
laudanum in the midst of the crisis. Clement sacrifices all to honour, 
and is in London, working as a builder’s clerk, when Mabel and he 
(who had all along faithfully stood to each other’s love) are brought 
together, first at the sick-bed of Mrs. Charlewood, and then at the 
death-bed of Corda Trescott. Of course, it is needless to say that all 
ends well. There is much exquisite work in the book—much genuine 
insight into the world’s ways, quickened and sustained by a true percep- 
tion of life’s manifold mysteries. Perhaps readers who think a little, and 
go into details affecting truth of delineation, will say that Mr. Saxelby, 
the Flukes, and that class, are exaggerations—caricatures of what had 
been much more lovingly, and therefore more sincerely, presented to 
us before in good old Stock. And if we might venture a word of cri- 
ticism, we would dissuade the author from this form of caricature, which 
Mr. Dickens began, and which is now out-worn, threatening to have most 
disastrous and divisive effects upon our fiction—both prose and poetry. 
Turning from ‘“ Mabel’s Progress” to “Guild Court” is not so com- 
plete a transition as might at first sight be supposed. ‘“‘ Guild Court,” 
though hardly so good a specimen of Mr. MacDonald’s fiction as “Alec 
Forbes,” has this advantage for English readers, that it is wholly free 
from the Scotch dialect he so delights in. It is thoroughly, and from 
first to last, a London story. What we meant in hinting that there 
were points of resemblance between it and ‘“ Mabel’s Progress” was 
this, that both are disfigured by voluntary caricature of certain forms 
of religious conception, rather than of religious belief. But, in Mr. 
MacDonald’s work, this exercises a more injurious influence than in 
the other, because he has a more direct religious lesson to convey, and 
works the thread of his caricature more directly into the web of his story. 
The whole lesson of the book is that, even on a nature with a vast amount 
of good in it, the narrowing influence of the strict Evangelical training 
that would piteously run all characters into one mould, may simply 
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squeeze the sap of religious instinct out of the human being alto- 
gether. And of course, in order to bring this out the more powerfully, 
one or two of the characters are somewhat harshly and unjustly 
treated, in spite of the author’s incessant apologies for them. But, 
notwithstanding, there is in ‘Guild Court” a great deal that is attractive 
in story; there are some original, well-defined characters, as well as striking 
situations; and there is the backbone of a good plot. Besides, there is 
what is never wanting about Mr. MacDonald’s writings, a peculiar atmo- 
sphere, charged with low musical warblings, and so bright with magical 
sunshine that hard-work-a-day people might well be tempted to exclaim 
against the very wealth, and soft, tender beauty of the garment in which 
our common world is everywhere wrapt. There is a certain cloudy, 
dazzling brilliance, which rifle-shots know very well, in which, if things 
are seen at all, it is with soft irregular haziness, that disturbs and con- 
fuses weak visions, and is only mastered by the very strongest ; so is it 
with the artistic medium through which Mr. MacDonald seeks to 
show us our real world. And in order the better to keep the hard 
points of individual character from sharply piercing through this ideal 
or lyrical veil, he has recourse to creatures of a wholly abnormal type 
—crosses between elves and stage-children—who whirl and flicker 
round the hard points in his realer characters, as the soft evening sha- 
dows and the light of sunset soften the rocks. Kitely and the tailor 
are undoubtedly so acted on by Mattie and Poppie, whether the author 
intended it or not. Mr. MacDonald hardly gets close enough to real 
life, does not look with sufficiently calm and steady eye on it, to discover 
the infinite order of elements that lie in the meagrest reality ; and there- 
fore, he must de-ornithize, if we may be allowed the expression, and then 
humanize a poor “ Widdles,” even though he should, by so doing, 
run the risk of being called cruel. Widdles is about as real a bird as 
Mattie and Poppie are real children ; and is produced out of as indirect 
and unreal a suggestion. Under Mr. MacDonald’s hands, however, they 
become fair figures—symbols of elements very powerful in his nature, to 
seize which clearly is necessary to any right understanding of him and 
his writings. ‘Guild Court” is very unequal, and there has been a 
deal of patient labour spent on points which only clog and injure the 
story; and yet we may draw from it good hope that Mr. MacDonald 
has made a great advance in his art. He is beginning to look on the 
outward world faithfully, and for a man of his genius the next step is to 
represent things as they really are. 

The great point of interest in “Guild Court” turns upon a legal tech- 
nicality respecting a will, on which, we believe, an important case 
recently turned ; and this is so well managed, that much may well be 
looked for from Mr. MacDonald in this direction hereafter. Thomas 
Worboise, the hero, is a City clerk, with expectations. He is weak of 
will and irresolute, although he means well. His mother was a narrow- 
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minded, religious woman, who put tracts and pious books in his hand, 
and talked of hell and its horrors while her son was deep in Byron, 
and wholly unprepared for her lectures. He plays with the feelings of 
Mary Boxall, while he seeks to secure the love of her poorer cousin, 
Lucy Boxall—a truly sweet and noble girl. But Mary Boxall soon 
guesses at her admirer’s character, and falling in bad health, the whole 
family leave for Australia for her sake. Just about this time, Tom 
Worboise, having yielded to temptation and the inducements of bad 
company, abstracts some money, and has to flee. Going down the 
Thames in a boat, he sees a child fall overboard, rescues it, and is 
carried insensible to a public-house on the side of the river. This 
act of unselfish instinct is the turning point in his miserable life. 
He works as a sailor, but, haunted by Lucy’s love and by remorse, 
is irresistibly drawn back to the neighbourhood of Guild Court to 
see her once more if possible. He is laid hold of by hands not 
wholly unfriendly, and led into the presence of the Rev. Mr. Fuller, who 
informs him of the Boxall family having been shipwrecked, and of his 
father, whose name had been put into Mr. Boxall’s will as residuary 
legatee, having succeeded to every bit of the property, to the complete 
exclusion of Lucy Boxall, and her good, but somewhat wrong-headed, 
old grandmother. Mr. Fuller gives Tom wise advice and well-directed 
aid ; and though the young man does not get fully reconciled with his 
father, yet all is well and harmoniously settled. 

Dr. Macleod’s “Starling” resembles Mr. MacDonald’s “ Guild Court,” 
inasmuch as there is, of course, a bird in it. But all likeness ends here ; 
the two works being otherwise as unlike as they well could be. The 
genial Doctor contents himself with rubbing-in a few faithful por- 
traits of classes he knows well, and he connects them together by 
most simple and heart-touching bonds of affection. This effort of his 
is most interesting, and it is valuable both as a study of Scottish 
character and as an attempt to show the futility and the danger of setting 
up the mere conventionalisms of the intellect over the eternal instincts, 
those “ primal sympathies,” which cannot pass while men remain. 

In “ The Tenants of Malory,” Mr. Le Fanu has wrought a partially 
old vein well. The work abounds in fine picturesque writing ; the interest 
is well sustained, and the chief characters are powerfullydrawn. Romantic 
Margaret Fanshawe, the Rev. Isaac Dixie—so easy-going and self-indul- 
gent—and the two lawyers, are touched off cleverly. There is a little 
unnatural straining here and there, as in Anne Shackleton and Mrs. 
Mervin ; but the current of interest flows on steadily. Mr. Le Fanu has 
the faculty of mixing many elements in such proportion as gives due 
relation and fitting place to all. We have the old point of a difficulty 
respecting proof of the death of an heir in direct line, some smattering of 
the religious element, a secret marriage, and a narrow escape from a 
double one ; and yet all is made to “look amaist as gude as new.” There 
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is neither very hurried shock nor total pause. ‘The light of Mr. Le Fanu’s 
creative genius seems to burn pretty much through shaded glasses. 
Indeed, he seems to speak so much through a conventional mask, and 
is often so stilted, that we lose the full effect of what he says. He 
delights in stating a common-place in the form of a question, and trying 
at once to excite interest and anticipate the main turns of his story. Some- 
times, too, he mars a powerful turn by a tendency to force little and 
almost unnatural points—-as, for instance, when he represents the nephew 
as mistaking the message from the uncle about his marriage. But Mr. 
Le Fanu is always pleasant, airy, and enjoyable. 

“ £500 Reward” exhibits great talent of a kind—a sort of mental 
lock-picking—which is exceedingly ingenious. The writer of it has 
large knowledge of the world. Yet he seems to have, so far, used 
it doubtfully, when he put on his title-page “‘ By a Barrister,” since one 
of the great lessons of “£500 Reward” is that everybody should make 
a will, and have it done by a professional man in proper form. Our 
Barrister writes in a mest lively and attractive style; he never lets 
the interest flag ; and he has a humour peculiar to himself. He dashes 
along, regardless—we had almost written, of expense—that is, of the 
reader’s time; for there is a want of form, in the higher sense, here. 
The Barrister may easily write a better novel than this, if he will devote 
more time to a study of human nature, and less to legal points and quirks, 
regarding all that sort of thing as the mere bones, which it is not suffi- 
cient to articulate into a body, but must be infused with flesh and blood. 

Writing in view of Christmas, we may, perhaps, shortly mention some 
Christmas Books. There is, first, ‘‘NorthCoast Poems,” by Robert Bucha- 
nan—a beautiful drawing-room volume, on which much care and pains 
have been spent, and with good result. Here and there we regret to 
see that the artists have followed and exaggerated a hard and wholly false 
realism into which Mr. Buchanan has recently fallen headlong, and 
which the men of the pencil might well have studied to relieve. One 
specimen of the hard and ungrateful work we may indicate—the ilius- 
tration to the “Scottish Eclogue,” which, perhaps, faithfully enough 
reflects the artist’s conception, but which overcomes one with a feeling 
of disgust. Here the ideal medium, through which alone any form of 
life can be seen truly, has escaped the poet’s clasp, leaving only the 
rough garment behind it; and the artist has followed suit, with due 
result—a repulsive picture. But a few of the poems are fine, and, gene- 
rally, the illustrations are equal to them—the landscapes and sea-pieces 
being exceedingly beautiful. Messrs. Bell and Daldy have issued 
“‘ Masterpieces of Art,”—one of the most beautiful books we ever saw, 
well arranged, exquisitely got up, and bringing together such an array of 
presentments of world-gems as is not to be found elsewhere. 
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